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PREFACE 


During  the  discussions  in  the  section  dealing  with 
Christian  unity  at  the  first  Assembly  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  in  1948  at  Amsterdam,  an  African  bishop,  grey- 
haired now  but  converted  from  paganism  in  his  boyhood, 
spoke  very  simply  to  say  that  he  had  listened  to  the  learned 
discussion  going  on  around  him  and  he  only  wanted  to  say 
one  thing.  The  unity  of  the  Church  is  the  unity  of  those 
who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  with  all  their  hearts. 

It  has  often  been  said  before,  and  the  roomfull  of 
theologians,  many  of  them  of  international  reputation,  did 
not  stop  to  ask  themselves  whether  the  old  Negro  had  said  all 
that  needed  to  be  said.  They  assumed  that  there  was  much 
more  to  be  said — and  went  on  to  spend  a few  more  days 
in  saying  it  and  deploring  that  so  much  remained  still  to 
say.  Yet  the  whole  forty  years’  work  of  “Faith  and  Order” 
is  called  into  question  by  that  simple  remark.  Are  we, 
after  all,  only  engaged  in  complicating  what  is  really  very 
simple?  We  dare  not  forget  that  multitudes  of  sincere 
Christians  have  a strong  suspicion  that  we  are. 

Another  incident.  “O  Christ,  lead  us  into  Thy  Church” — 
so  prayed  a group  of  Chinese  students  in  a national  university 
more  than  three  years  ago,  when  they  decided  to  follow 
Jesus  Christ.  But  immediately  they  were  faced  with  the 
problem  “which  church  shall  I join?”  The  ministers  of  the 
five  local  churches  were  invited  to  come  in  and  “brief”  the 
students  concerning  their  respective  denominations.  One  of 
the  students,  finding  some  truth  in  each  church,  felt  like 
joining  all  of  them  at  the  same  time.  Another  one  decided 
to  remain  a “Christian  at  large”,  not  wishing  to  be  involved 
in  the  incomprehensible  controversies  of  the  churches.(1) 

It  is  for  such  “little  ones”  that  we  are  responsible  as 
we  discuss  the  unity  of  the  Church  amid  the  disunity  of 
Christians. 

This  booklet  is  designed  to  help  as  many  people  as 
possible  to  face  the  seriousness  of  the  fact  of  Christian  divi- 
sion and  to  enlist  their  interest  in  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
sustained  efforts  which  seek  to  overcome  the  division.  Before 
God — if  we  remain  divided  for  another  day  it  must  be 
because,  in  all  honesty  and  in  all  penitence,  we  cannot  yet 
be  united. 


(1)  Quoted  from  a pamphlet  by  the  World  Christian  Youth  Commission. 


At  the  third  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order,  to 
be  held  at  Lund  in  the  summer  of  1952,  the  representatives 
of  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  separated  Christian  bodies  will 
again  meet  to  give  account  to  God  and  to  one  another  of 
their  efforts  to  become  one.  Their  meeting  will  be  valueless 
and  meaningless  unless  they  have  behind  them  the  under- 
standing prayers  of  millions  of  ordinary  church  members. 
Yet  these  issues  are  not  widely  understood  nor  cared  for, 
and  this  book  is  written  to  help  that  needed  understanding  and 
concern. 

No  single  book  can  be  expected  to  affect  many  people. 
This  one  is  designed 

(a)  for  the  participating  churches  of  the  Faith  and 
Order  Commission  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  Either 
separately  or,  where  they  do  so,  acting  through  national 
or  regional  councils  of  churches,  it  is  offered  for  them  to 
adapt  as  they  will  and  to  commend  its  themes  to  their 
members  in  whatever  form  they  consider  most  practical, 
especially  for  the  use  of  ministers  and  local  groups  who  are 
already  awakened  to  these  issues. 

(b)  for  those  students  and  other  youth  groups  with 
whom  the  World  Council  Youth  Department  is  in  touch, 
who  have  a sufficient  grasp  of  theology  to  face  the  issues  in 
this  form.  (For  others  the  Youth  Department  is  producing 
a study  outline,  in  co-operation  with  the  Y.M.C.A.,  Y.W.C.A. 
and  World’s  Student  Christian  Federation,  which  goes  into 
less  detail.)  In  all  cases  it  is  hoped  that  readers  will  go  on  to 
study  other  documents,  such  as  the  three  reports  being 
submitted  later  by  the  Theological  Commissions  to  the 
churches. 

This  book  is  for  the  “middle  level”.  The  expert  theolo- 
gians will  have  to  go  into  far  greater  detail  than  it  attempts; 
the  ordinary  lay  members  will  want  to  have  the  issues  pre- 
sented to  them  in  broader  and  more  practical  terms.  But 
the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  approves  the  issuing  of  this 
book  as  an  attempt  by  its  secretariat  to  present  the  issues  to 
be  faced  at  Lund.  We  issue  it  in  the  hope  that  it  may  serve, 
in  various  ways,  to  enable  the  churches’  representatives  when 
they  meet  there  to  speak  in  the  name  of  many  who  have 
learned  to  work  and  to  pray  “ ut  omnes  unum  sint  ”. 


AN  ECUMENICAL  GLOSSARY 

Much  uncertainty  arises  from  the  use  of  unfamiliar  words 
or  of  familiar  words  in  special  senses  in  a pioneering  field 
where  no  established  vocabulary  has  yet  gained  universal 
recognition.  The  difficulties  are  increased  by  the  need  to 
translate  ecumenical  documents  into  diverse  languages  or  to 
compel  many  to  study  them  in  languages  other  than  their  own. 

The  following  definitions  make  no  pretence  to  any 
authority  other  than  that  of  giving  the  sense  in  which  words 
and  phrases  are  used  in  the  pages  which  follow.  If  some  of 
the  explanations  seem  elementary,  the  enlightened  reader  is 
asked  to  remember  the  variety  of  others  who  may  also  be 
readers  and  that  everything  is  strange  to  somebody  at  some 
point. 

Catholic  and  Protestant  are  words  which  have  acquired  a 
variety  of  senses.  Here  they  are  used : — 

i.  Catholic  Church  to  mean  the  Church  spoken  of  in  the 
Creeds,  however  one  interprets  it. 

ii.  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  always  used  when  referring 
to  that  part  of  Christendom  which  is  in  communion  with  the 
Pope  of  Rome. 

iii.  Protestant  refers  to  the  historic  confessions  (q.v.) 
which  owe  their  present  form  to  the  Reformation,  usually 
in  distinction  from  the  Orthodox  Churches  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

iv.  “catholic”  and  “protestant”  (without  capital  initials) 
are  used  in  a looser  sense  (explained  in  ch.  Ill)  to  describe 
two  general  tendencies  or  types  in  Christendom  today,  but 
not  always  easily  definable  in  terms  of  meanings  in  i,  ii  and 
iii  above. 

Church  and  Churches. 

Chapter  I refers  to  the  ambiguity  at  this  point  into 
which  we  are  forced  by  our  divisions.  It  is  hard  to  reach  a 
consistent  usage,  but  generally  (i)  Church  is  used  (in  the 
singular  and  with  a capital  letter)  to  indicate  that  which  each 
may  be  supposed  to  mean  when  he  speaks,  for  example,  in 
the  Creed,  of  One  Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church,  differ- 
ent meanings  though  the  word  still  has  for  different  minds. 

(ii)  churches  (in  the  plural  with  small  initial)  is  used  for 
those  organised  forms  into  which  we  are  divided  and  which 
are  in  practice  the  units  associating  to  form  the  World 
Council  of  Churches. 
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(iii)  Churches  (or  Church  with  a capital)  is  also  naturally 
used  whenever  the  word  occurs  as  part  of  a proper  title,  e.g., 
Methodist  Church,  Greek  Orthodox  Church,  World  Council 
of  Churches.  But  the  context  will  always  distinguish  this 
from  (i)  above. 

Confession. 

The  word  has  gained  currency  in  English  from  European 
continental  usage  to  denote  not  so  much  the  unit  in  (2)  above 
as  the  whole  body  of  distinctive  beliefs,  which  may  be 
shared  by  many  “churches*’,  constituting  a major  Christian 
tradition,  e.g.,  the  various  Orthodox  churches  comprise  the 
Orthodox  confession;  similarly,  Lutheran,  Anglican,  Re- 
formed and  so  on.  In  some  Protestant  Churches  the  expres- 
sion derives  from  a crucial  document  in  their  history,  e.g., 
the  Augsburg  Confession  for  Lutherans  or  the  Westminster 
Confession  for  Presbyterians.  In  some  contexts  traditions  is 
clearly  a synonym  for  confessions.  Amongst  Anglicans,  the 
phrase  Anglican  Communion  is  a synonym  for  Anglicanism 
as  a confession.  Trans-confessional  (see  Ch.  IV.  esp.)  refers 
to  tendencies  or  convictions  which  cut  across  confessional 
boundary  lines. 

Denomination. 

This  word  is  in  fact  used  ambiguously.  Generally  it 
is  used  synonymously  with  “churches”,  e.g.,  “a  plan  for  the 
union  of  eight  American  denominations”.  At  other  times  it 
is  used  in  Anglo-Saxon  writing  as  equivalent  to  “confession”, 
e.g.,  all  Presbyterians,  however  many  “churches”  they  repre- 
sented, might  be  considered  as  one  “denomination”  in  an 
“inter-denominational”  (q.v.)  conference. 

Ecumenical. 

From  the  Greek  word  (oikumene),  pertaining  to  the 
whole  inhabited  world,  its  modern  use  in  this  setting  was 
obviously  dictated  by  the  need  to  express  the  idea  of  catholic 
without  its  partial  associations.  The  idea  of  Wholeness  ex- 
presses in  English  that  same  “catholicity”  or  “ecumenicity” 
of  the  Church  “in  the  purpose  of  God”.  Universal  was  the 
synonym  used  by  the  Stockholm  tradition  (Universal  Christian 
Council  for  Life  and  Work).  In  the  following  pages  the 
phrase  ecumenical  movement  (without  capitals)  is  used  to 
denote  the  widest  sense  of  interest  in  Christian  unity  and 
church  union  (e.g.,  in  a sense  which  certainly  includes  large 
numbers  of  Roman  Catholics).  Ecumenical  Movement  (with 
capitals)  means  rather  the  formally  organised  expression  of 
the  wider  impulse  to  include  not  only  the  World  Council  of 
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Churches  but,  e.g.,  the  International  Missionary  Council,  the 
World’s  Student  Christian  Federation  and  so  on.  This 
booklet  adopts  the  view  that  a word  which  many  find  strange 
in  any  case  becomes  a little  easier  to  accept  if  spelt  (in 
English)  without  the  initial  diphthong.  No  one  writes  now  of 
“(economics”.  (But  see  Oecumenical). 

Intercommunion. 

See  Chapter  VI.  for  a discussion  of  this  word  and  its 
cognates  intercelebration  and  open  communion. 

Inter-Confessional  and  Inter-Denominational. 

The  two  words  are  in  fact  synonymous.  Both  mean  a 
movement,  conference,  etc.,  in  which  two  or  more  confessions 
take  part.  A conference  in  which,  for  example,  six  different 
Lutheran  “denominations”  (in  the  sense  of  “churches”)  took 
part  would  not  be  “inter-denominational”  (i.e.,  with  the 
prefix  inter-,  “denominational”  has  always  the  second  of  the 
senses  given  under  denomination.)  Both  words  stand  in 
contrast  to  un-denominational , i.e.,  an  occasion  when  repre- 
sentatives of  different  denominations  participate  but  on  the 
basis  of  ignoring  their  differences.  The  force  of  the  inter-  is 
to  suggest  that  each  “confession”  or  “denomination”  bears 
uncompromising  testimony  to  the  fullness  of  what  it  believes. 
In  this  sense  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  between  either  of 
these  words  and  ecumenical , except  that  the  latter  generally 
seems  to  carry  the  implication  of  inter -national  in  addition 
to  inter-confessional.  Yet  the  distinction  is  not  absolute,  e.g., 
many  national  councils  call  themselves  “ecumenical”. 

Oechmenical. 

The  purists’  way  of  spelling  “ecumenical”  (q.v.).  Here 
this  spelling  is  reserved  for  such  traditional  phrases  as  the 
Oecumenical  Patriarchate  or  the  Oecumenical  Councils. 

Orthodox — when  used  with  a capital  letter,  refers  to  those 
Eastern  Churches  (centred  in  Constantinople,  Antioch,  Greece, 
Russia,  etc.),  which  have  continued  to  live  in  their  own  tradi- 
tions, largely  untouched  by  Western  influences.  Catholic  or 
Protestant,  since  the  11th  century.  Without  a capital  “ortho- 
dox” simply  indicates  “true  teaching”  as  distinct  from  various 
implied  heresies. 

Reunion,  Union  and  Unity. 

A trio  of  words  fruitful  of  much  confusion  because  each 
may  easily  conceal  large  pre-suppositions.  Reunion  is  here 
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avoided  because  it  pre-supposes  union  by  return  to  one  par- 
ticular form  of  church  life,  a pre-supposition  which  the  im- 
plied “schismatics’”  are  not  usually  disposed  to  accept.  How- 
ever, it  may  have  quite  an  unexceptional  meaning  in  situations 
where,  e.g.,  within  one  confession  or  territory  various  bodies 
broke  with  one  another  and  were  reconciled.  Thus,  no  one 
need  hesitate  to  speak  of  “"Methodist  reunion”  in  the  U.S.A. 
or  Great  Britain. 

Union  is  a more  appropriate  word  if  one  wishes  to  avoid 
implications  of  blame  or  in  situations  (as  in  Asia  or  the 
U.S.A.,  for  example)  where  the  several  bodies  of  Christians 
have  never,  in  that  area,  possessed  a common  form  of 
church  life. 

Unity  has,  by  general  consent,  apparently  a less  formal 
connotation  than  “union”,  e.g.,  the  statement  on  “the  nature 
of  the  World  Council  of  Churches”  adopted  by  the  Provi- 
sional Committee  in  1946  and  ratified  by  the  Amsterdam 
Assembly(1)  speaks  throughout  of  unity  and  not  of  union. 

Moreover,  the  sense  of  all  three  words  can  be  varied  by 
qualifying  words,  e.g.,  church  before  reunion,  union  or  unity 
would  usually  imply  an  organic  wholeness  of  doctrine, 
ministry,  sacraments,  etc.,  whereas  Christian  unity  implies 
a “unity  of  the  Spirit”  such  as  already  exists  prior  to  (but 
presumably  causing)  closer  relations  between  churches. 

Organic  union  (or  unity)  is  sometimes  opposed  to 
federation  or  federal  union  (or  unity)  of  churches,  but,  with- 
out much  closer  definition,  the  antithesis  is  confusing.  The 
distinction  comes  rather  from  a more  theological  or  a more 
empirical  approach.  But  since  “theology  ’ and  “practice” 
cannot  ultimately  be  separated,  neither  can  the  words 
“organic”  and  “federal”,  though  they  need  explanation 
when  used;  see  Chapter  I.  for  further  discussion. 


f1)  See  Amsterdam  Report,  pp.  127-8. 
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I. 

THE  UNITY  OF  THE  CHURCH  AND  THE 
DISUNITY  OF  CHRISTIANS 

1.  Our  Given  Unity. 

It  is  the  paradox  of  the  “ Faith  and  Order  ” movement 
that  it  holds  together  Christians  who  are  agreed  that  God 
wills  the  unity  of  the  Church  and  who  are  disagreed  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  unity  which  He  wills.  None  of  us  would  think 
of  the  unity  of  the  Church  as  being  the  fruit  of  men’s  in- 
genuity, the  final  stage  in  a process  of  “ ecclesiastical  diplo- 
macy ” 

The  unity  of  the  Church,  on  which  our  faith  and 
hope  is  set,  is  grounded  in  the  unity  of  God  and  the 
uniqueness  of  His  redeeming  act  in  Jesus  Christ.  The 
“ one  body  and  one  spirit  ” correspond  to  the  “ one  God 
and  Father  of  all  ”.  The  unity  of  the  Church  of  God 
is  a perpetual  fact ; our  task  is  not  to  create  it  but  to 
exhibit  it(1). 

We  are  all  agreed  that  the  imperative  to  the  unity  of 
the  Church  is  indeed  a Divine  Imperative.  A scriptural  basis 
for  the  unity  movement  might  be  found  in  the  prayer  of  Our 
Lord  Jesus  in  Gethsemane.  “For  their  sakes  I sanctify  myself 
that  they  also  may  be  sanctified  in  the  truth  . . . that  they 
may  be  one  even  as  we  are  one  . . . that  the  world  may 
believe  that  thou  didst  send  me”  (S.  John  xvii,  18-23). 
Although  these  words  sum  up  all  that  which  moves  us,  they 
are  themselves  but  one  expression  of  a truth  which  runs 
right  through  the  whole  New  Testament  and  indeed  through 
the  whole  biblical  revelation.  That  whole  story  is  a history 
of  God’s  redemptive  action  through  a Community.  The  call- 
ing of  Abraham  from  among  all  the  races  of  mankind;  the 
“ covenant  ” between  God  and  His  people,  expressed  in  the 
Temple  and  its  sacrifices,  interpreted  and  constantly 
deepened  in  its  meaning  by  the  prophets,  defined  by  the 
Law,  purified  in  suffering  and  exile  ; this  theme  is  the  central 
thread  of  the  Old  Testament,  transformed  but  not  broken  in 
the  New.  When  Jesus  was  recognized  as  Messiah,  the  Christ, 
He  was  acclaimed  thereby  as  the  fulfilment  of  all  the  old 
promises  of  God  to  His  people.  “ The  old  covenant  was 
fulfilled  in  the  new  when  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God  in- 
carnate, died  and  was  raised  from  the  dead,  ascended  into 


Archbishop  William  Temple,  preaching  at  the  opening  ser- 
vice of  the  Edinburgh  Conference  1937 : Report  p.  15. 
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heaven  and  gave  the  Holy  Ghost  to  dwell  in  His  Body  the 
Church,,(2).  “God  has  given  to  His  people  in  Jesus  Christ 
a unity  which  is  His  creation  and  not  our  achievement.  We 
praise  and  thank  Him  for  a mighty  work  of  His  Holy  Spirit, 
by  which  we  have  been  drawn  together  to  discover  that,  not- 
withstanding our  divisions,  we  are  one  in  Jesus  Christ  ”(3). 
Thus  far,  Christians  have  spoken  with  united  voice. 

2.  The  Disunity  of  Christians . 

Christians  disagree  as  to  the  nature  of  the  unity  of  the 
People  of  God,  the  One  Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Church.  It  is  hard  to  suggest  the  outlines  of  the  various 
positions  that  are  held  among  Christians  without  caricatur- 
ing them.  Indeed  the  full  understanding  of  one  another’s 
positions  in  all  their  subtlety  and  complication  is  the  first 
task  of  Faith  and  Order.  But  in  this  preliminary  chapter 
of  an  introductory  pamphlet  perhaps  the  attempt  to  sketch 
some  of  the  main  divisions  may  be  excused,  since  it  will 
serve  to  show  how  hard  is  the  task  and  how  long  is  the 
road  to  which  we  are  committed. 

First,  there  are  those  for  whom  the  unity  of  the  Church 
already  exists  under  the  form  of  one  of  the  bodies  called 
“ Churches  For  them  the  task  of  Christian  unity  is  simply 
that  of  gathering  in  to  the  existing  unity  of  the  Church  all 
professing  Christians  who  are  at  present  outside  it.  The 
obvious  example  is  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  She  holds, 
herself  to  be,  quite  simply,  the  Catholic  Church  and  earnestly 
calls  upon  all  erring  Christians  to  enter  into  full  communion 
with  the  See  of  Peter,  the  Vicar  of  Christ.  Believing  this, 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  always  refused  to  play  any 
official  part  in  the  Ecumenical  Movement,  but  it  is  impor- 
tant to  realize  that  Rome  only  formulates  sharply  an  attitude 
which  is  also  held,  in  its  essentials,  by  others  who  nevertheless 
play  a full  part,  even  to  active  membership  in  the  World 
Council.  The  several  churches  which  together  are  known 
as  the  Holy  Orthodox  Church  are  no  less  absolute  in  their 
claim.  The  Orthodox  Church  differs  from  the  Roman  in 
her  conception  of  how  the  authority  and  unity  of  the  Church 
are  expressed,  but  she  is  no  less  insistent  that  to  her  has 
been  given  by  God  the  fullness,  the  “plenitude”  of  Catholic 
faith  and  life,  so  that  other  Christians  can  only  serve  the 
unity  of  the  Church  by  recognizing  the  claims  of  Orthodoxy 
to  be  Christian  truth  and  by  accepting  them.  For  the  Ortho- 
dox, Christian  unity  is  not  defined  by  submission  to  Papal 
authority  (a  claim,  indeed,  which  they  reject)  but  it  is  a 


(2)  Amsterdam  Section  I Report,  §1,  3. 

<3>  Ibid,  §1,  1. 
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totality  of  faith  and  life  in  love,  sacraments  and  ministry 
to  which  nothing  can  be  added,  from  which  nothing  may 
be  taken  away  and  which  already,  by  God’s  grace,  is  the 
Holy  Orthodox  Church. 

Others  would  not  identify  the  One,  Holy  Catholic  and 
Apostolic  Church  so  completely  with  one  of  the  existing 
churches,  and  yet  would  no  less  maintain  that  the  unity  of 
the  Catholic  Church  is  an  existing  historic  reality.  Within 
certain  definable  boundaries,  the  Church  is : outside  those 
boundaries  the  Church  is  not.  It  is  in  defining  those  boun- 
daries that  yet  further  differences  arise. 

The  vast  majority  of  Christendom  would  agree  that 
the  Church  should  exhibit  at  least  these  visible  marks  : 

(1)  a common  Faith 

(2)  Baptism  as  the  rite  of  incorporation  into  the  one 

Church 

(3)  the  Holy  Communion  as  ordained  by  Christ  for  our 

observance 

(4)  a Ministry  duly  authorized  and  universally  recog- 

nized. 

Yet  over  each  point  controversy  develops  as  to  its  precise 
meaning — for  example  : 

(1)  the  Faith  is  for  some  churches  solely  to  be  based 
upon  Scripture ; others  hold  that  Tradition  has  an  authority 
parallel  with  Scripture  as  its  sole  authoritative  interpreter. 
(How  tradition  is  known  is  a subsidiary  question  with  again 
various  answers.)  The  position  of  the  Creeds  is  held  by 
some  to  be  essential  as  witnessing  to  and  safeguarding  the 
Faith  ; others  allow  no  formulations  outside  Scripture  to 
have  more  than  temporary  or  limited  authority — and  what 
are  the  limits  ? 

(2)  Baptism  raises  the  questions,  among  others,  (a)  of 
its  administration  to  children  or  only  to  adult  believers  ; (b) 
of  its  relation  to  Confirmation,  as  the  completion  of  the 
initiation  rite,  and  of  the  proper  time  and  agent  of  con- 
firmation— e.g.  whether  administered  only  by  bishops. 

(3)  the  Holy  Communion  has  notoriously  been  the 
occasion  for  doctrinal  divisions  in  the  history  of  the  Church 
and  some  of  them  (though  not  all)  have  coincided  with  the 
divisions  between  “ churches  ”. 

On  both  (2)  and  (3)  note  that  some  Christians  who 
have  taken  part  in  ecumenical  conferences,  like  the  Society 
of  Friends  and  the  Salvation  Army,  refuse  to  recognize 
either  of  these  Sacraments.  Other  Christians,  in  the  Catholic 
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tradition,  hold  that  in  addition  to  these  two  there  are  five 
other  “ ordinances  ” also  to  be  regarded  as  “ sacraments  of 
of  the  Church 

(4)  the  Ministry  has  proved,  for  thirty  years,  to  be  the 
most  stubborn  difficulty  between  churches  seeking  unity  with 
each  other.  Phrases  like  “ the  Apostolic  Succession  ” and 
“ the  historic  episcopate  ” show  where  the  chief  difficulty 
lies.  Agreement  on  the  first  three  points  may  be  widespread, 
only  to  be  nullified  when  some  Christians  affirm  that  only 
those  churches  which  have  maintained  the  “ apostolic  suc- 
cession ” of  episcopal  order  can  be  considered  as  being 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  historic  Catholic  Church. 

Cutting  across  all  these  characteristics  is  the  controversy 
about  “ the  Invisible  Church  ”.  For  some,  it  is  the  Church 
beyond  the  grave ; this  side  of  the  grave  the  boundaries  of 
the  Church  are  clear — and  so  back  to  the  previous  question. 
For  others  the  “ invisible  church  ” is  a community  known 
only  to  God,  the  truly  redeemed,  whose  relationship  to  the 
visible  Church  only  God  knows.  Another  controversy  arises 
(in  various  forms  as  the  marks  of  the  “ visible  church  ” are 
variously  interpreted)  as  to  the  relationship  to  the  visible 
church  (however  defined)  of  those  who  profess  Christ  but 
who  do  not  bear  the  marks  of  the  Church.  This  problem 
is  related  to,  but  not  identical  with,  that  of  the  bounds  of 
the  “invisible  church  ” Some  would  repudiate  as  totally 
misleading  the  expression  “ the  invisible  church  ” and  would 
use  other  language  altogether  to  describe  the  status  of  those 
who  are  not  part  of  the  visible  church,  whoever  they  may 
be.  For  yet  others,  all  discussion  of  the  “ boundaries  of  the 
Church  ” is  repugnant  if  those  boundaries  are  to  be  set  any 
more  narrowly  than  to  embrace  all  “ those  who  profess 
and  call  themselves  Christians  ”,  however  diverse  their  belief 
and  practice. 

Clearly,  the  nature  of  the  unity  we  seek  will  depend 
upon  the  beliefs  we  hold  about  the  nature  of  the  Church  in 
itself  and  the  relation  thereto  of  existing  churches.  For 
some,  “ reunion  ” is  simply  the  coming  of  all  Christians  into 
a church  unity  which  already  exists.  For  others,  it  would 
be  the  removal  of  certain  barriers  within  an  existing  but 
imperfect  historic  unity  and  then  the  coming  of  all  other 
Christians  into  that  unity  (e.g.  the  removal  of  existing  bar- 
riers between  the  episcopal  churches  and  the  acceptance  by 
other  Christians  of  unity  in  episcopal  order  as  well  as  faith 
and  sacraments.)  For  yet  others,  church  unity  would  be  a 
new  creation  altogether  (for  everybody,  it  implies  something 
historically  “ new  ” — e.g.  in  the  sense  in  which  the  acceptance 
by  all  Christians  of  the  Roman  claims  would  be  new). 
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These  would  seek  to  find,  out  of  all  which  they  believe  God 
Himself  has  been  working  through  our  diversities,  a new 
form  of  organic  church  life  which  would  embody  all  that 
is  true  in  each  of  the  diverse  traditions — e.g.  a church  order 
which  embraced  episcopal,  presbyterian  and  congregational 
forms  within  a single  church.  Clearly,  the  important  word 
here  is  what  is  true  in  all  traditions.  Discussion  as  to  what 
that  means  is  liable  to  take  you  back  to  the  beginning  again. 
It  is  the  desire  to  escape  what  seems  to  be  a circle,  not 
even  a spiral,  which  leads  others  to  believe  that  church  unity 
may  be  reached  not  by  comparing  what  we  now  are, 
severally,  and  seeking  to  accommodate  the  differences  but 
by  each  tradition  returning  to  “ first  things  ”,  each  to  ask 
what  is  the  essential,  fundamental  meaning  of  “ church  ”, 
“ sacrament  ”,  “ ministry  ”,  and  the  rest,  in  the  belief  that  as 
we  answer  those  questions  truly  we  shall  find  that  we  have 
incidentally  discovered  our  unity.  Certainly  in  the  process 
we  shall  perhaps  have  to  deal  drastically  with  ourselves,  if 
we  find  that  we  have  inherited  perverted  forms  or  have  made 
essential  that  which  is  truly  subsidiary  and  indifferent ; cer- 
tainly we  may  have  much  to  learn  from  others  both  in  what 
they  judge  to  be  corrupt  in  ourselves  and  in  what  we  judge 
to  be  pure  in  them.  In  these  terms,  the  pursuit  of  the  unity 
of  the  Church  is  most  truly  spoken  of  in  terms  of  its 
“ renewal  ”,  “ purification  ” or  “ reformation  ”. 

Yet  others  find  this  emphasis  upon  the  organic  unity  of 
the  Church  to  be  vastly  over-rated.  They  would  press  S. 
Paul’s  figure  of  the  diversity  of  gifts  (I  Cor.  xii)  to  allow 
for  very  great  differences  of  order  in  the  Body,  provided 
only  that  all  are  subject  to  “ the  same  Spirit  ”.  But  they 
do  not  believe  that  the  Spirit  is  calling  the  Church  into  a 
unity  so  close  in  form  as  that  generally  called  “ organic  ” ; 
the  “ unity  of  the  Spirit  ” is  one  which  unites  men  in  recog- 
nizing such  differences  as  subsidiary  to  the  confession  that 
“ Jesus  is  Lord  ”.  Therein,  they  hold,  is  the  essential 
Christian  unity,  though  certainly  bodies  like  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  may  usefully  enable  those  who  confess 
Jesus  as  Lord  to  give  more  practical  and  widespread  expres- 
sion to  the  unity  of  the  Church  which  they  already  know. 
Others  would  go  a little  further,  and  whilst  still  denying  the 
need  for  organic  unity  would  propose  a federal  unity  in  which, 
for  certain  limited  purposes,  the  continuing  bodies  of 
Christians  yield  authority  to  a group  representing  them  all. 
(Part  of  the  difficulty  of  this  position  is  that  discussion  has 
not  yet  made  it  clear  how  far  this  conception  is  rooted  in 
the  distinctively  Christian  categories  of  the  Bible  and  the 
traditions  of  the  whole  Church  and  how  far  in  limited  and 
passing  western  political  forms.) 
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Yet,  as  the  Edinburgh  Conference  report  says  . “ the  idea 
of  ‘ corporate  union  ’ must  remain  for  the  vast  majority  of 
Christians  their  ideal.  In  a Church  so  united  the  ultimate 
loyalty  of  every  member  would  be  given  to  the  whole  body 
and  not  to  any  part  of  it.  Its  members  would  move  freely 
from  one  part  to  another  and  find  every  privilege  of  member- 
ship open  to  them.  The  sacraments  would  be  the  sacraments 
of  the  whole  body.  The  ministry  would  be  accepted  by  all 
as  a ministry  of  the  whole  body  ”(4). 

3.  The  Strength  of  Division 

Whilst  some  Christians  in  all  traditions  are  spending 
much  time  and  earnest  thought  in  seeking  to  overcome  their 
divisions,  there  are  not  a few  among  the  Christian  bodies, 
and  many  outside,  who  believe  they  are  wasting  their  time 
or  are  ill  employed.  The  arguments  against  Christian  unity 
are  as  various  as  the  arguments  for  it — and  to  some 
apparently  more  cogent. 

Many  would  maintain  that  churches  seek  unity  only 
in  times  of  decay.  To  some  that  is  a ground  for  satisfaction  : 
not  believing  the  claims  of  any  of  the  churches,  they  can 
afford  to  watch  with  amusement  the  efforts  of  bankrupt 
firms  to  dodge  their  creditors  for  a little  longer  by  merging 
their  dwindling  assets.  Others,  who  deeply  hold  to  the 
Christian  faith,  are  totally  sceptical  of  the  pursuit  of  church 
unity  because  they  understand  it  only  as  the  attempt  to 
paste  over  the  cracks  in  a building  which  needs  to  be  rebuilt 
from  the  foundations.  As  one  Christian  sociologist  has 
written  : “ It  is  said  that  we  are  weak  because  we  are 
divided  : the  truth  is  that  we  are  divided  because  we  are 
weak  Such  minds  are  not  necessarily  outside  the 
ecumenical  movement  to  church  unity  ; they  belong  rather 
to  the  type  described  in  the  previous  section  as  conceiving 
the  work  of  unity  primarily  in  terms  of  renewal.  In  fact, 
these  critics  of  unity-negotiations  are  often  to  be  found  in 
the  ranks  of  those  active  in  ecumenical  conferences:  the 
problem  they  present  is  the  practical  one  of  how  far  they 
can  see  any  point  in  collaborating  with  those  who  seem  to 
them  to  seek  for  unity  from  false  assumptions  and  towards 
\ mistaken  goals.  They  feel  that  they  would  be  better  em- 
ployed recalling  their  own  churches  to  renewal  at  the  ulti- 
mate springs  of  their  faith,  in  such  contact  with  similar  minds 
in  other  traditions  as  will  forward  their  own  objectives  : “ To 
your  tents,  O Israel” — and  let  unity  come  if  it  will.  Under 
various  forms,  this  temper  presents  one  of  the  real  problems 
of  ecumenism  and  is  one  to  which  we  must  return  later. 


Edinburgh  Report,  p.  252. 
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But  there  are  other  grounds  for  suspecting  church  unity. 
Many  Christians  are  keenly  sensitive  to  the  gains  in  vitality 
and  diversity  which  have  accompanied  church  division.  The 
vigorous  impulses  of  puritanism,  the  independence  of  judg- 
ment and  initiative,  the  rights  of  the  individual  conscience, 
deliverance  from  state  domination,  the  manifold  cultural  and 
social  forms  which  have  crystallized  around  religious  divi- 
sion— these  are  but  some  of  the  valued  consequences  of 
schism  which  some  Christians  fear  would  be  jeopardized  by 
church  unity.  They  fear  the  enervating  effects  of  religious 
monopoly  and  point  to  the  lethargy  and  even  corruption 
which  they  see  besetting  the  Church  where  any  one  form 
of  it  exercizes  undisputed  sway.  They  suspect  the  preten- 
sions of  centralized  authority  in  Church  as  much  as  in 
State ; some  laymen  especially  suspect  that  increase  of 
organic  unity  means  extension  of  clerical  power — and  they 
are  not  having  it.  In  religion,  as  in  business,  a little  healthy 
competition  keeps  men  awake,  and  “ totalitarianism  ” is  as 
abhorrent  in  the  church  as  it  is  in  politics. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  list  such  misgivings  to  reveal 
that  a hundred  complicated  issues  are  involved.  How  many 
differing  conceptions  of  the  true  nature  of  church  unity  are 
here  concealed  ? What  manifold  differences  of  cultural, 
historical,  national  experiences  are  colouring  men’s  reac- 
tions ? Which  of  these  reactions  are  rational  and  which 
are  emotional  and  unreasoning  ? Which  are  the  more  im- 
portant for  being  irrational  and  instinctive — against  which 
the  “ tops  of  our  minds  ” would  argue  in  vain  ? 

These  are  all  questions  which  Faith  and  Order  has  to 
reckon  with  if  it  is  not  to  move  in  a dream-world  of  paper 
schemes  and  nicely-calculated  distinctions  which  may  even 
work  out  all  right  in  the  dream  but  which  never  touch  upon 
the  harsh  realities  of  a world  bent  upon  self-destruction  and 
the  struggles  of  beleaguered  Christians  to  find  God’s  mean- 
ing for  their  hard-pressed  daily  lives. 

4.  The  Divine  Imperative  to  Unity. 

We  must  not  shirk  the  difficulties.  Some  of  them  we 
shall  elaborate  still  more  in  the  pages  which  follow — and  do 
so  only  in  order  to  induce  a deeper -sharing  in  the  corporate 
thought  already  going  on  in  the  Faith  and  Order  Commis- 
sion. This,  in  its  turn,  is  but  part  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  and  of  the  wider  impulse  known  generally  as  the 
ecumenical  movement.  The  meaning  of  that  total  movement 
is  something  we  must  turn  to  again  at  the  end  of  this 
pamphlet,  once  more  doing  so  only  in  order  to  dwell  con- 
tinually and  deeply  with  the  question  it  asks  us. 
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All  we  need  ask,  before  going  on,  is  whether  this  quest 
for  the  unity  of  the  Church  has  not  already  set  before  us 
an  imperative  which  cannot  be  ignored.  This  quest  is 
riddled  with  problems — the  nature  of  what  it  is  we  seek  ; 
the  question  whether  we  need  seek  it  at  all  if  it  lies  before 
our  faces  as  an  existing  God-given  unity  we  need  only  to 
accept ; if  not,  where  and  how  do  we  seek  it  and  even 
whether  the  quest  itself  is  not  either  an  illusion  to  be  dis- 
pelled or  a temptation  to  be  resisted.  Why  should  we  go  on  ? 

The  answer  lies  in  the  testimony  of  those  who  tried  to 
run  away  and  found  they  could  not.  The  Ecumenical  Move- 
ment is  Balaam’s  ass,  who  shows  to  churches  which  would 
take  the  path  which  God  has  forbidden  that  their  retreat  is 
barred  by  an  angel  with  a drawn  sword(5).  The  churches 
have  been  drawn  out  of  their  separation  to  speak  with  one 
another  of  the  things  which  belong  to  their  peace.  As  yet, 
the  conversation  is  full  of  misunderstandings,  contradictions 
and  cross-purposes.  But  those  who  have  engaged  in  it  know 
that  it  must  go  on.  In  some  way  which  we  cannot  yet  make 
plain  to  each  other,  to  speak  together,  under  God,  of  the 
Church,  has  called  into  question  the  very  existence  of  what 
we  call  “ churches  ”.  There  is  not  peace  among  the  People 
of  God,  but  neither  is  there  peace  in  the  pretence  that  there 
is.  The  Report  of  Section  I at  Amsterdam  speaks  for  all 
those  who  have  heard  this  “ divine  imperative  ” : 

We  speak,  as  Christians  from  many  lands  and  many 
traditions,  first  of  all  to  thank  God  for  His  goodness. 
We  come  from  Christian  churches  which  have  for  long 
misunderstood,  ignored  and  misrepresented  one  another; 
we  come  from  lands  which  have  often  been  in  strife  ; 
we  are  all  sinful  men  and  we  are  heirs  to  the  sins  of  our 
fathers.  We  do  not  deserve  the  blessing  which  God  has 
given  us  . . . 

It  is  our  common  concern  for  the  Church  which 
draws  us  together,  and  in  that  concern  we  discover  our 
unity  in  relation  to  her  Lord  and  Head  . . . 

There  is  but  one  Lord  and  one  Body.  Therefore  we 
cannot  rest  content  with  our  present  divisions.  Before 
God,  we  are  responsible  for  one  another(6). 


See  the  story  in  Numbers  xxii. 

Section  I Report,  Amsterdam  1948,  §§I,  2 and  3;  VI,  2. 
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II. 

FROM  LAUSANNE  TO  LUND 


1.  The  Origin  and  Character  of  the  Movement. 

“It  is  our  common  concern  for  the  Church  which  draws 
us  together”.  The  result  is  what  is  now  known  as  the 
Ecumenical  Movement.  It  is  perhaps  the  outstanding  feature 
of  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church  in  the  first  half  of  the 
twentieth  century.  The  title  covers  a number  of  different 
movements  which  at  first  sprang  up  spontaneously  and 
independently.  The  Spirit  of  God,  moving  separated 
Christians  to  seek  for  unity,  moved  different  groups  to  make 
different  approaches.  Some  sprang  from  a missionary 
impulse,  the  desire  for  the  “evangelization  of  the  world”,  and 
thus  came  the  International  Missionary  Council  and  the 
World’s  Student  Christian  Federation.  Others  sought  to 
bring  the  conscience  of  Christendom  as  a whole  to  bear  on  our 
social,  economic,  industrial,  political  and  international  con- 
cerns, and  thus  came  the  Universal  Christian  Council  for  Life 
and  Work,  and  World  Alliance  for  International  Friendship 
through  the  Churches  and  similar  bodies.  Others,  again,  saw 
that  these  valuable  movements  for  co-operation  in  evangelism 
and  in  thought  and  action  made  no  direct  approach  to  those 
differences  in  faith  and  order  which  divided  the  churches,  and 
in  organizing  the  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order, 
undertook  this  task.  But  the  Movements  which  thus  started 
spontaneously  and  independently  have  become  increasingly 
conscious  of  their  partnership  in  a common  cause.  This 
consciousness  has  found  expression  in  the  coming  together  of 
certain  of  them  to  form  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and 
expresses  itself  in  many  countries  in  the  establishment  of  an 
organization  to  do  for  the  churches  in  that  area  what  the 
World  Council  aims  at  doing  for  Christendom  as  a whole. 

Those  who  started  the  Faith  and  Order  Movement  in 
1910(1)  set  themselves  to  face  the  following  questions.  “We 
are  seeking  to  co-operate  in  the  mission  field,  in  youth  work, 
in  bringing  Christian  influence  to  bear  on  secular  life : why 
must  all  these  efforts  be  carried  on  by  separate  churches  trying 
to  work  together  without  violating  one  another’s  principles? 
Why  cannot  we  go  to  the  world  as  one  Church,  one  fellowship 
of  Christian  men  and  women  in  full  union  and  communion 


Through  a resolution  by  Bishop  Manning  in  the  Convention 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  U.S.A. 
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with  one  another?  What  are  the  differences  of  conviction  in 
matters  of  faith  and  order  which  keep  us  apart?  Can  they  be 
overcome,  and  if  so,  how?” 

When  the  work  began,  it  was  quickly  realised  that  only 
churches  themselves  had  the  right  to  determine  their  faith  and 
order,  or  to  take  steps  towards  union  with  one  another.  If  a 
movement  were  to  be  organised,  it  must  be  for  the  purpose  of 
helping  the  churches  to  grow  in  mutual  understanding,  leaving 
it  to  them  to  decide  what  steps  towards  closer  union  they 
might  think  fit  to  take  in  consequence.  Thus  the  title 
originally  adopted,  “The  World  Conference  on  Faith  and 
Order”,  accurately  describes  the  work  undertaken.  This  was 
not  to  be  a movement  which  should  tell  the  churches  what  it 
thought  they  ought  to  do,  or  prepare  schemes  of  reunion  and 
recommend  them  to  the  churches.  Its  aim  must  be  to  provide 
the  conditions  in  which  the  churches  could  confer  among 
themselves,  conferring  in  the  spirit  of  those  who  wished  to 
share  with  one  another  their  different  understandings  of 
Christian  faith  and  order. 

The  aim  was  to  help  churches  to  confer.  This  would  not 
be  done  if  the  organisers  invited  to  conference  men  from  the 
different  churches  whom  they  knew  to  be  interested  in  the 
project.  Each  church  must  be  represented  by  the  men  whom 
it  wished  to  send  and  whom  it  officially  empowered  to 
represent  it. 

Since  the  raison  d’etre  of  the  Movement  was  to  draw 
churches  out  of  isolation  into  conference  with  one  another, 
care  had  to  be  taken  to  avoid  anything  which  might  lead  a 
church  to  withdraw  from  these  conversations.  This  might 
easily  happen  if  the  Movement  were  to  allow  itself  to  endorse 
by  a majority  vote  a statement  on  some  disputed  question  of 
faith  or  order.  A church  in  the  minority  might  be  put  into  the 
unenviable  position  of  appearing  to  be  an  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  Christian  unity,  or  might  think  that  continued  participation 
in  the  Movement  would  be  disloyal  to  its  own  convictions. 
Hence  it  was  laid  down  as  one  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  Movement  that  no  Conference  should  adopt  any  state- 
ment on  a matter  of  faith  and  order  unless  it  were  approved 
unanimously,  or  at  any  rate  without  dissentient  vote.  The 
duty  of  the  Conference  was  to  report  to  the  churches  on  the 
measure  of  agreement  discovered.  Disagreements  were  to  be 
honestly  and  impartially  recorded  equally  with  agreements. 
The  Reports  were  to  take  the  form  of  findings  presented  to  the 
churches  for  their  information,  not  of  recommendations. 

What  churches  should  be  invited?  It  was  to  be  a Con- 
ference of  churches  to  discuss  differences  in  faith  and  order. 
Hence  the  wider  the  variety  of  churches  represented,  the 
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better.  But  the  conference  was  to  be  with  a view  to  the 
reconciliation  of  the  differences,  and  the  net  must  not  be  cast 
so  wide  as  to  defeat  this  end.  Hence  came  the  decision  to 
invite  “all  Christian  bodies  throughout  the  world  which 
accept  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  God  and  Saviour(2) — the 
formula  which  has  since  become  the  basis  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches. 

It  can  thus  be  seen  that  the  “conditions  which  govern  that 
Movement”  are  all  derived  directly  from  the  needs  of  the 
particular  piece  of  work  which  the  Movement  was  created  to 
do.  They  were  summed  up  as  follows  by  its  Executive  Com- 
mittee in  a memorandum  prepared  in  February,  1937  and 
later  incorporated  into  the  Constitution  of  the  Faith  and  Order 
Commission  when  it  became  part  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches. 

From  the  first  it  had  been  based  on  four  fundamental 
principles : (i)  Its  main  work  is  to  draw  churches  out  of  isolation 
into  conference,  in  which  none  is  to  be  asked  to  be  disloyal  to  or 
to  compromise  its  convictions,  but  to  seek  to  explain  them  to 
others  while  seeking  to  understand  their  points  of  view.  Irrecon- 
cilable differences  are  to  be  recorded  as  honestly  as  agreements; 
(ii)  its  conferences  are  to  be  conferences  of  delegates  officially 
appointed  by  the  churches  to  represent  them;  (iii)  invitations  to 
take  part  in  these  conferences  are  to  be  issued  to  “all  Christian 
bodies  throughout  the  world  which  accept  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
as  God  and  Saviour”;  (iv)  only  churches  themselves  are  competent 
to  take  actual  steps  towards  reunion  by  entering  into  negotiations 
with  one  another.  The  work  of  the  movement  is  not  to  formulate 
schemes  and  tell  the  churches  what  they  ought  to  do,  but  to  act 
as  the  handmaid  of  the  churches  in  the  preparatory  work  of 
clearing  away  misunderstandings,  discussing  obstacles  to  reunion, 
and  issuing  reports  which  are  submitted  to  the  churches  for  their 
approval^). 

2.  The  History  and  Methods  of  the  Movement. 

No  self-chosen  and  self-appointed  body  could  do  the 
work  that  needed  to  be  done.  It  was  work  that  could  only  be 
done  by  the  churches  themselves.  So  the  first  step  to  be  taken 
by  way  of  organising  a Movement  took  the  form  of  an  invita- 
tion— an  invitation  addressed  to  “all  Christian  bodies 
throughout  the  world  which  accept  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as 
God  and  Saviour”,  asking  them  to  appoint  Commissions  to 
participate  in  making  the  arrangements  for  a World  Con- 
ference. By  1913  thirty  such  Commissions  had  been 
appointed.  By  1920  the  number  had  risen  to  seventy,  and 


(2)  At  this  stage  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  among  those 
approached.  The  invitation  was  declined  and,  in  spite  of,,  contact  at 
various  times  since,  the  Church  of  Rome  has  never  taken  "any  official 
part  in  the  Movement. 

The  Second  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  (London, 
S.C.M.  Press,  1938),  p.3. 
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these  Commissions,  acting  officially  on  behalf  of  seventy 
autonomous  churches  in  forty  different  nations,  appointed 
delegates  to  a conference  held  that  summer  at  Geneva.  In 
the  words  of  Dean  Bate,  one  of  the  early  secretaries  of  the 
movement. 

The  value  of  the  discussions  held  at  Geneva  under 
the  presidency  of  Bishop  Brent  lay  chiefly  in  the  fact 
that  they  indicated,  first,  that  fruitful  conference  in  a 
mixed  body  of  Protestants  and  Catholics  was  not  impos- 
sible, and  second,  that  much  organised  study  must  now 
be  undertaken,  so  that  the  work  of  the  ultimate  conference 
might  be  focussed  upon  clear  issues(4). 

“Faith  and  Order”  stands  for  a method  of  work  which  is 
commended  to  all  groups  of  Christians,  whether  international 
or  local,  who  seek  greater  unity.  It  aims  first  at  under- 
standing others,  not  at  “converting”  them;  it  means  patient 
listening,  complete  frankness  in  expounding  one’s  own  be- 
lief and  in  questioning  the  exposition  of  others.  It  faces 
differences  as  honestly  as  agreements;  it  speaks  “the  truth  in 
love”.  The  hope  that  this  method  may  lead  to  unity  is 
grounded  upon  the  belief  that  Christ  is  the  Truth,  so  that  as 
we  submit  ourselves,  in  such  fellowship  with  one  another.  He 
will  draw  us  together  into  that  “wholeness”  which  is  already 
His. 

The  First  World  Conference  was  held  at  Lausanne  in 
1927,  the  Second  at  Edinburgh  in  1937.  Both  were  attended 
by  over  four  hundred  delegates  representing  more  than  one 
hundred  churches.  Lausanne  showed  that  the  work  could  be 
done,  that  the  experience  of  the  smaller  body  at  Geneva  could 
be  reproduced  on  the  full  scale.  Though  the  Report  of  the 
Conference  made  no  attempt  to  conceal  outstanding  dis- 
agreements, the  measure  of  agreement  reached  exceeded 
expectation,  and  the  Report  of  Section  II  entitled  The 
Church's  Message  to  the  World:  the  Gospel,  approved  by  the 
whole  Conference  without  dissent  on  August  19th,  1927,  has 
become  one  of  the  classical  documents  of  the  whole 
ecumenical  movement. 

The  Conference  appointed  rather  more  than  a hundred  of 
its  members  to  be  a Continuation  Committee.  This  Com- 
mittee received  from  the  churches  their  views  on  the  Lausanne 
Reports,  and  appointed  four  Commissions  to  study  (i)  the 
Doctrine  of  Grace,  (ii)  the  Ministry  and  the  Sacraments,  (iii) 
the  Church  of  Christ  and  the  Word  of  God,  (iv)  The  Church’s 
Unity  in  Life  and  Worship.  The  Reports  of  these  Com- 


(4)  Faith  and  Order:  Lausanne  1927  (London,  S.C.M.  Press, 
1928),  p.  x. 
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missions  formed  the  basis  of  the  discussions  at  Edinburgh  in 
1937.  Many  of  those  who  were  present  both  at  Lausanne  and 
at  Edinburgh  described  the  progress  made  by  saying  that  at 
Lausanne  most  of  the  delegates  met  as  strangers  and  had  to 
make  their  main  aim  the  statement  of  their  own  convictions;  at 
Edinburgh  they  met  as  friends  who,  though  loyal  to  their 
divided  churches,  trusted  one  another  as  brothers  in  Christ, 
could  take  for  granted  general  familiarity  with  what  they  stood 
for,  and  could  concentrate  on  trying  to  see  whether  deeper 
mutual  understanding  might  not  diminish  the  area  of  dis- 
agreement. 

Besides  discussing  and  reporting  on  the  material  prepared 
by  the  Lausanne  Continuation  Committee,  the  Edinburgh 
Conference  approved  proposals  for  the  formation  of  a World 
Council  of  Churches,  and  ordered  that  on  its  formation  the 
Faith  and  Order  Movement  should  become  the  World  Coun- 
cil’s Commission  on  Faith  and  Order.  This  decision  was  not 
a decision  on  a matter  of  faith  and  order;  it  was  a decision  on 
the  Movement’s  conduct  of  its  business,  and  so  was  not  sub- 
ject to  the  rule  requiring  unanimous  or  nem.  con.  approval. 
There  was  actually  one  dissenting  vote  when  the  decision  was 
taken* *5). 

Like  its  predecessor,  the  Edinburgh  Conference 
appointed  a Continuation  Committee  which  took  charge  of 
the  work.  Statements  on  the  Edinburgh  Report  were  received 
from  between  twenty  and  thirty  churches,  and  three  Com- 
missions were  established  on  (i)  the  Church,  (ii)  Ways  of 
Worship  and  (iii)  Inter-Communion.  In  spite  of  obstacles  due 
to  the  war,  the  work  of  these  Commissions  was  inaugurated 
between  1939  and  1945.  From  1946  onwards  they  were  able 
to  work  more  intensively  and  in  the  autumn  of  1950  their 
Reports  went  out  to  the  participating  churches(6). 

Meanwhile  the  World  Council  of  Churches  was  emerging 
from  its  “process  of  formation”  to  be  formally  constituted  at 
the  Amsterdam  Assembly  on  August  23rd,  1948.  The  Con- 
tinuation Committee  of  Faith  and  Order,  representing  one  of 
the  two  prime  movers  in  the  plan,  took  its  agreed  place  as  the 
Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches*7*. 


*5)  See  The  Second  World  Conference,  p.  204. 

*6*  Some  indication  of  the  scope  of  the  Reports  is  given  in 
Sections  IV,  V and  VI  below. 

*7>  See  Faith  and  Order  pamphlet  No.  103  Old  Series,  No.  1 
New  Series  for  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Continuation 
Committee  and  the  first  meeting  of  the  Commission;  also  for  its 
Constitution. 
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Since  the  machinery  of  Faith  and  Order  was  not  easily  set 
moving  again  after  the  dislocation  of  war,  the  Provisional 
Committee  preparing  the  first  World  Council  Assembly 
recognised  the  central  place  in  the  whole  movement  occupied 
by  Faith  and  Order  questions  and  asked  one  of  the  Faith  and 
Order  staff  to  be  secretary  to  the  first  of  the  study  commissions 
preparing  material  for  the  Assembly.  This  Commission’s 
theme  was  “The  Universal  Church  in  God’s  Design”  and  a 
volume  of  that  title  was  produced  by  a group  which  included 
many  of  the  theologians  working  in  Faith  and  Order  studies. 

The  Report  of  Section  I at  Amsterdam,  on  the  same 
theme,  is  fully  discussed  in  the  next  chapter. 

The  Faith  and  Order  Commission  met  again  at 
Chichester  (England)  in  the  summer  of  1949  and  was 
authorised  by  the  World  Council’s  Central  Committee  to  plan 
for  the  third  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order.  The 
Central  Committee  of  1950  in  Canada  authorised  the  issuing 
of  official  invitations  to  the  participating  churches  to  send  their 
delegates  to  such  a conference  at  Lund  (Sweden)  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1952.  Thus  the  description  of  the  Movement’s 
methods  of  work  given  in  the  memorandum  of  February,  1937 
already  mentioned  still  holds  true,  though  the  work  is  now 
set  in  the  wider  context  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  as 
a whole. 

(i)  The  World  Conference  discovers  what  measure  of  agree- 
ment can  be  reached  on  matters  divisive  of  church  unity,  and  at 
what  points  irreconcilable  disagreements  call  for  further  study. 
These  reports  are  submitted  to  the  churches. 

(ii)  The  Continuation  Committee  (now  the  Commission  on 
Faith  and  Order ) receives  from  the  churches  statements  of  their 
judgments  on  the  Reports  of  the  World  Conference,  and  refers 
outstanding  points  of  disagreement  to  small  international  com- 
missions of  theologians  for  their  consideration. 

(iii)  When  in  the  judgment  of  the  Commission  the  time  is 
ripe  for  the  calling  of  another  World  Conference,  this  is  done, 
and  the  reports  of  the  Theological  Commissions  on  the  subjects 
entrusted  to  them  form  the  basis  of  its  discussions. 

So  the  journey  which  began  at  Lausanne  in  1927  draws 
towards  its  next  great  landmark  at  Lund  in  1952. 
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III. 

“OUR  DEEPEST  DIFFERENCE” 


By  the  time  the  Amsterdam  Assembly  met  in  1948 
representative  theologians  of  the  non- Roman  churches  had 
been  intensively  at  work  for  thirty  years,  attempting  to  dis- 
cover “ what  measure  of  agreement  can  be  reached  on  matters 
divisive  of  church  unity”.  What  was  there  to  show  for  their 
labours?  Already  some  notable  agreements  had  been 
registered.  At  Lausanne  in  1927,  as  we  have  already  said, 
the  report  entitled  The  Church’s  Message  to  the  World:  the 
Gospel,  had  been  accepted  without  dissent  by  an  assembly  of 
over  four  hundred  who  were  astonished  to  find  how  much  they 
held  in  common.  Ten  years  later,  at  Edinburgh,  the 
“Affirmation  of  union  in  allegiance  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ” 
spoke  again  in  stirring  phrases  of  the  existing  common  ground 
and  gave  thanks  that  “during  recent  years  we  have  been  drawn 
together;  prejudices  have  been  overcome,  misunderstandings 
removed  and  real,  if  limited,  progress  has  been  made  towards 
our  goal  of  a common  mind”.  Many  were  asking,  some  ten 
years  later  still,  whether  a further  degree  of  “real,  if  limited, 
progress”  would  be  recorded.  When  they  read  the  report  of 
Section  I,  in  which  the  themes  of  Faith  and  Order  were  taken 
up,  some  felt  that  it  registered  not  advance  but  retreat.  It  set 
in  ,the  centre  of  its  picture  a “deepest  difference”,  a “hard  core 
of  disagreement”,  which  seemed  to  suggest  that  all  these  years 
of  work  had  served  in  the  end  only  to  make  the  divisions  seem 
more  incurable  than  ever. 

Since  Amsterdam  marked  the  watershed  between  Faith 
and  Order  up  to  the  formation  of  the  World  Council  and  the 
Faith  and  Order  Commission  which  carries  the  tradition  on  to 
Lund,  in  its  new  setting  within  the  World  Council,  it  is  worth- 
while to  look  carefully  at  Section  I report.  It  may  serve  as 
a focus  point  of  church  unity  discussion  in  the  present  day  and 
a point  of  departure  for  the  task  which  lies  ahead.  The  full 
text  of  the  Report  has  so  often  been  reproduced  in  various 
settings  (see  bibliography)  that  it  would  waste  space  to  repeat 
it  all  here.  By  quotation  and  commentary,  some  of  its 
significance  may  be  brought  out.  But  first,  a clue  may  be 
given  to  the  method  of  working  which  gave  to  the  report  its 
distinctive  pattern.  Its  method  is  “dialectical”.  That  is  a 
magic  word  in  contemporary  theology — which  may  mean  that 
one  is  merely  dazzled  by  it  and  stops  thinking.  It  may 
mean,  as  when  watching  a conjuring  trick,  that  one  becomes 
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suspicious  and  asks  what  the  conjuror  had  up  his  sleeve,  what 
is  this  intended  to  conceal?  As  employed  here  it  is  meant 
neither  to  dazzle  nor  to  deceive.  It  refers  to  a way  of  tackling 
the  job  which  was  suggested  in  the  preliminary  meeting  of  the 
leaders  of  the  section  and  quickly  gained  assent(1).  The 
method  is  to  examine  our  supposed  agreements  to  discover 
what  disagreements  they  conceal  and  also  to  examine  our  dis- 
agreements to  see  what  agreements  they  contain.  As  we 
follow  the  report  it  will  be  apparent  how  this  method  affects 
its  structure. 

I.  Our  given  unity : the  first  section  is  a thanksgiving  to 
God  for  the  unity  which  He  has  given  to  us  in  Jesus  Christ. 
Much  of  it  has  already  been  quoted  (pp.  1 and  6 of  Part  I) 
and  needs  no  more  mention  here  than  a reminder  that,  if  this 
given-ness  were  not  a fact,  our  plight  would  be  hopeless 
indeed. 

II.  Our  deepest  difference:  this  is,  briefly,  between 
“catholic”  and  “protestant”  ways  of  conceiving  the  Church. 
But  this  stubborn  difference  has  to  be  expressed  with  many 
qualifications  and  hesitations,  (a)  “It  has  many  forms  and 
deep  roots.  It  exists  among  many  other  differences  of 
emphasis  within  Christendom.  Some  are  Catholic  or  Ortho- 
dox in  clearly  understood  senses;  some  are  Protestant  after  the 
great  Reformation  confessions;  others  stress  the  local  congre- 
gation, ‘the  gathered  community’  and  the  idea  of  the  ‘free 
church’.  Some  are  deeply  convinced  that  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant (or  evangelical)  can  be  held  together  within  a single 
church”. 

(b)  The  use  of  small  initials  and  inverted  commas  for 
“catholic”  and  “protestant”  bore  witness  to  the  fact  that  the 
words  were  not  used  in  any  usual  denominational  or  polemical 
sense. 

(c)  It  was  striking  that,  although  there  was  apparently 
no  escape  from  employing  some  such  categories  to  describe  a 
cleavage  “to  which,  by  many  paths,  we  are  constantly  brought 
back”,  neither  side  found  it  possible  to  define  the  position  of 
the  other  in  terms  which  the  other  accepted  as  just.  And  so 
each  had  to  be  defined  in  terms  which  borrowed  largely  from 
the  definition  of  the  other,  “the  emphasis  usually  called 
‘catholic’  contains  a primary  insistence  upon  the  visible  con- 
tinuity of  the  Church  in  the  apostolic  succession  of  the 
episcopate.  The  one  usually  called  ‘protestant’  primarily 


t1)  It  is  an  open  secret  that  the  method  was  first  suggested  by 
Professor  Karl  Barth,  but  it  was  quickly  welcomed  by  the  Lutheran 
chairman  and  by  the  leading  Orthodox  and  Anglican  members  of  the 
group,  so  it  can  hardly  be  called  a “party-line”. 
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emphasises  the  initiative  of  the  Word  of  God  and  the  response 
of  faith,  focussed  in  the  doctrine  of  justification  sola  fide.  But 
the  first  group  also  stresses  faith  and  the  second  also  stresses 
continuity  of  the  visible  church  in  some  form”. 

(d)  In  discussion,  both  in  the  section  and  in  plenary 
Assembly,  and  in  much  discussion  of  the  report  which  has 
taken  place  since,  many  demurred  at  being  placed  on  one  side 
of  the  dividing  line  or  the  other.  They  wanted  to  be  on  both 
sides.  So  the  report  adds  “Moreover  this  difference  of  em- 
phasis cuts  across  many  of  our  confessional  boundaries”. 

Nevertheless,  qualify  it  and  hesitate  as  we  may,  the 
stubborn  fact  remains  that  certain  broad  existing  “denomin- 
ational” lines  correspond  to  this  division.  Roman  Catholics 
(who,  though  not  present  at  the  discussion,  must  be  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  would  discuss  Christian  unity).  Orthodox 
and  other  Eastern  Churches  and  Old  Catholics  are  clearly  on 
the  “catholic”  side  of  the  line;  Anglicans,  however  varied  the 
reasons  they  give  for  it,  show  no  readiness  to  accept  any  form 
of  church  unity  which  does  not  secure  “the  visible  continuity 
of  the  Church  in  the  historic  succession  of  the  episcopate”. 
Lutherans  and  Reformed,  with  all  other  church  traditions 
stemming  from  the  Reformation,  certainly  place  an  unmistak- 
able emphasis  upon  the  Word  of  God  and  justification  by  faith. 

Yet  it  is  equally  inescapable  that  all  “catholic”  traditions 
affirm  that  the  whole  sacramental,  hierarchical  life  of  the 
Church  is  grounded  upon  faith  and  derives  from  the  living 
Word  of  God;  all  “protestant”  traditions  claim  a true 
“apostolic  succession”  and  an  “essential  ministry”  even  if 
they  repudiate  the  traditional  forms  of  episcopacy. 

It  is  true  that,  late  in  the  proceedings  at  Amsterdam,  the 
question  was  raised  as  to  how  far  the  “independent  churches” 
fitted  into  these  categories.  Whilst  clearly  not  stressing  the 
emphasis  called  “catholic”,  it  was  suggested  that  they  were 
almost  equally  ill  at  ease  in  the  traditions  of  classical  continen- 
tal Protestantism.  A much  more  serious  discussion  is 
needed — and  will  come — to  discern  what  are  the  elements,  in 
this  malaise,  due  to  liberalism,  to  pietism  or  to  the  distinctive 
setting  of  the  churches  in  a relatively  new  cultural  complex 
like  North  America  or  the  even  stranger  setting  of  the  Younger 
Churches  in  Asia  and  Africa.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether,  on 
this  count  alone,  the  basic  division  can  be  challenged.  It 
remains  paradoxical.  It  cannot  be  eluded  but  it  cannot  be 
exactly  defined. 

An  interesting  comment  was  made  by  Professor  Walter 
Horton  in  a paper  read  to  the  American  Theological  Com- 
mittee of  Faith  and  Order.  He  says: 
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I do  not  feel  so  confident  that  “our  deepest  differ- 
ence” was  adequately  defined  by  Section  I.  The  best 
definition  of  it  offered  at  Amsterdam,  to  my  mind,  was 
given  in  Dr.  Craig’s  introductory  speech,  presenting  the 
results  reached  in  the  preparatory  volume,  before  the 
debates  of  the  section  began.  His  distinction  is  between 
churches  maintaining  their  continuity  principally  through 
“direct  horizontal  relationship  with  the  Twelve  whom 
Christ  appointed”  and  those  prefering  to  maintain  it 
“through  a vertical  relationship  with  the  living  Lord  of 
the  Church”.  This  distinction  does  not  exactly  corres- 
pond to  any  church’s  position,  whether  “catholic”  or 
“protestant”,  but  I repeatedly  recur  to  it  in  trying  to  make 
a rational  approach  to  the  Catholic-Protestant  issue  and 
find  it  enables  one  to  lay  out  all  possible  positions  on  an 
infinitely  divisible  line.  When  this  simple  two-fold  dis- 
tinction was  overlaid  in  the  subsequent  debates  by  a 
three-fold  distinction  between  the  Catholic-Orthodox, 
Reformation-Protestant  and  “free  church”  conceptions  of 
the  church,  a great  deal  of  confusion  was  introduced.  As 
Professor  Garrison  has  pointed  out,  “The  first  group  is 
defined  by  reference  to  its  ecclesiastical  structure,  the 
second  by  its  system  of  doctrine,  and  the  third  by  the 
way  in  which  it  gets  its  members  and  by  its  separation 
from  the  state”;  three  criteria  derived  from  three  separ- 
ate universes  of  discourse,  so  that  logical  clarity  about 
the  difference  becomes  badly  obfuscated.  Much  further 
work  obviously  needs  to  be  done  in  defining  this  differ- 
ence. In  further  discussions,  the  original  Edinburgh 
distinction  between  “authoritarian”  and  “personal” 
churches  should  not  be  forgotten. 

A main  purpose  of  the  attempt  to  define  the  “deepest 
difference”  was  to  bring  out  the  self-consistent  character  of 
each  side.  “The  essence  of  our  situation  is  that,  from  each 
side  of  the  division,  we  see  the  Christian  faith  and  life  as  a 
consistent  whole  but  our  two  conceptions  of  the  whole  are 
inconsistent  with  each  other”  . . . “Each  of  these  views  sees 
every  part  of  the  Church’s  life  in  the  setting  of  the  whole,  so 
that  even  where  the  parts  seems  to  be  similar,  they  are  set  in 
a context  which,  as  yet,  we  find  irreconcilable  with  the  whole 
context  of  the  other”. 

III.  Common  beliefs  and  common  problems : It  is  on 
the  background  of  this  coherent  character  of  the  beliefs  of  a 
tradition,  that  we  turn  to  see  if  there  are  yet  certain  great 
affirmations  we  can  make  in  common — the  agreement  con- 
tained within  this  basic  disagreement.  Then,  true  to  our 
method,  we  look  more  closely  at  our  agreements  to  see  what 
disagreements  they  conceal. 
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Those  called  “catholic”  and  those  called  “protestant” 
are  able  to  say  a great  deal  together.  The  statements  are 
grouped  around  the  nature  and  mission  of  the  Church — and 
they  need  to  be  read  against  the  background  of  the  Lausanne 
report  on  the  Gospel  and  the  Edinburgh  Affirmation  of 
Union.  They  then  will  be  seen  to  have  lost  nothing  of  what 
was  claimed  then  as  common  ground.  They  read: 

(a)  We  all  believe  that  the  Church  is  God’s  gift  to  men 
for  the  salvation  of  the  world;  that  the  saving  acts  of 
God  in  Jesus  Christ  brought  the  Church  into  being;  that 
the  Church  persists  in  continuity  throughout  history 
through  the  presence  and  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Within  this  agreement,  we  should  continue,  in 
obedience  to  God,  to  try  to  come  to  a deeper  under- 
standing of  the  differences  in  order  that  they  may  be 
overcome. 

(b)  We  believe  that  the  Church  has  a vocation  to  worship 
God  in  His  holiness,  to  proclaim  the  Gospel  to  every 
creature.  She  is  equipped  by  God  with  the  various  gifts 
of  the  Spirit  for  the  building  up  of  the  Body  of  Christ. 
She  has  been  set  apart  in  holiness  to  live  for  the  service 
of  all  mankind,  in  faith  and  love,  by  the  power  of  the 
crucified  and  risen  Lord  and  according  to  His  example. 
She  is  composed  of  forgiven  sinners  yet  partaking  already, 
by  faith,  in  the  eternity  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  and 
waiting  for  the  consummation  when  Christ  shall  come 
again  in  the  fullness  of  His  glory  and  power. 

Within  this  agreement  also,  we  should  continue,  in 
obedience  to  God,  to  try  to  come  to  a deeper  under- 
standing of  our  differences  in  order  that  they  may  be 
overcome(2). 

Each  section  is  immediately  followed  by  a list  of  differ- 
ences to  be  overcome.  They  concern: 

(a)  (i)  The  relation  between  the  old  and  new  Israel  and  the  relation 
of  the  visible  church  to  “the  new  creation”  in  Christ.  It  appears 
from  our  discussion  that  some  of  our  differences  concerning  the 
Church  and  the  ministry  have  their  roots  here. 

(ii)  The  relation,  in  the  saving  acts  of  God  in  Christ,  between 
objective  redemption  and  personal  salvation,  between  scripture 
and  tradition,  between  the  Church  as  once  founded  and  the 
Church  as  Christ’s  contemporary  act. 

(iii)  The  place  of  the  ministry  in  the  Church  and  the  nature  of 
its  authority  and  continuity,  the  number  and  interpretation  of  the 
sacraments,  the  relation  of  baptism  to  faith  and  confirmation,  the 
relation  of  the  universal  to  the  local  church;  the  nature  of  visible 
unity  and  the  meaning  of  schism. 


<2>  Section  I Report:  Vol.  I,  pp.  213-14. 
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(b)  (i)  The  relation  between  the  Godward  vocation  of  the  Church  in 
worship  and  her  manward  vocation  in  witness  and  service. 

(ii)  The  degree  to  which  the  Kingdom  of  God  can  be  said  to  be 
already  realized  within  the  Church. 

(iii)  The  nature  of  the  Church’s  responsibility  for  the  common 
life  of  men  and  their  temporal  institutions. 

It  is  here  that  the  thesis  of  “the  self-consistent  whole”  is 
put  to  the  test.  How  far  do  these  differences  grow  out  of  deep 
roots  which,  at  first  glance,  have  little  connection  with  the 
resultant  fruits?  Do  “catholic”  convictions  about  the  ministry 
stem,  for  example,  from  a conception,  differing  from  the 
“protestant”,  about  the  relation  between  the  old  and  new 
Israel?  Do  “protestant”  convictions  about  sola  fide  stem 
from  a conception,  differing  from  the  “catholic”,  of  the 
relation,  in  the  saving  acts  of  God  in  Christ,  between  objective 
redemption  and  personal  salvation,  or  between  scripture  and 
tradition  or  between  the  Church  as  once  founded  and  the 
Church  as  Christ’s  contemporary  act?  The  further  elucida- 
tion of  these  questions  must  await  the  next  section  where  we 
shall  be  considering  the  ongoing  work  of  the  Theological 
Commission  on  the  Church,  which  has  been  working  at  these 
very  problems. 

The  point  to  be  noted  here  is  the  attempt  of  Amsterdam 
to  compel  every  Church  to  think  every  doctrine  into  every 
other  doctrine.  A confessional  tradition  worthy  of  the  name 
is  a “self-consistent  whole”,  the  parts  hang  together.  That  is 
why,  in  the  history  of  reunion  discussion,  now  this  doctrine, 
now  that  has  been  supposed  crucial.  If  only  we  could  agree 
on  the  meaning  of  grace  then  all  would  be  solved.  Or,  it  all 
turns  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Church.  Or,  the  crux  of  the 
matter  is  the  Ministry.  What  Amsterdam  suggested  is  that 
each  one  of  these  cannot  be  isolated  and  compared  with  the 
isolated  equivalent  doctrine  of  another  confession.  Either  it 
withers  if  cut  from  the  parent  stem  (and  one  withered  leaf 
can  look  much  like  another  withered  leaf)  or  a superficial 
resemblance  between  two  parts  may  make  us  forget  that  each 
is  growing  from  separate  roots  and  is  organically  united  to 
other  parts  of  the  same  tree  which,  in  those  parts,  are  very 
different  each  from  the  other. 

But  are  our  traditions  of  this  self-consistent  kind?  How 
deep  does  it  go?  That  precisely  is  the  question  which 
Amsterdam  raised  for  further  discussion.  For,  at  first  glance, 
there  appear  to  be  some  strange  examples  of  cross-fertilisation. 
(There  is  good  apostolic  authority  for  pushing  a horticultural 
analogy  as  far  as  it  will  go — and  even  a little  further!)  So 
many  of  the  “differences”  listed  not  only  cut  across  denomina- 
tional boundaries  on  either  the  “catholic”  or  “protestant”  side 
respectively,  but  even  cut  across  that  division  itself.  For 
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example,  is  not  “the  relation  between  the  Godward  vocation  of 
the  Church  in  worship  and  her  manward  vocation  in  witness 
and  service”  (b  (i))  debated  as  vigorously  in  present-day 
Roman  Catholicism  as  in  Calvinism?  Is  not  “the  nature  of 
the  Church’s  responsibility  for  the  common  life  of  men  and 
their  temporal  institutions  (b  (iii))  as  burning  a question  for 
Orthodox  churches  under  communism  as  it  was  for  Lutheran 
churches  under  nazism?  To  say  nothing  of  Anglicanism, 
within  the  boundaries  of  which  all  six  of  the  “differences  to  be 
overcome”  are  vigorously  debated. 

In  brief,  what  precisely  are  the  differences  which  entirely 
coincide  with  the  differences  between  our  existing  divided 
churches?  But  to  ask  this  is  to  anticipate  the  work  of  the 
Theological  Commission  on  the  Church,  with  which  our  next 
section  must  be  concerned.  First  we  must  conclude  our  survey 
of  the  Amsterdam  Section  I report. 

IV.  The  Unity  in  our  difference.  These  two  para- 
graphs bear  testimony  to  the  paradoxical  situation  at  which 
we  have  already  been  hinting.  “Although  we  cannot  fully 
meet.  Our  Lord  will  not  allow  us  to  turn  away  from  one 
another”  . . . “We  have  found  God,  in  His  mercy,  penetrat- 
ing the  barriers  of  our  fundamental  division  and  enabling 
us  to  speak,  in  the  common  language  of  the  divine  revelation 
witnessed  to  in  the  Scriptures,  about  the  points  at  which  we 
find  we  meet”. 

To  admit  this  is  to  raise  a question  which  the  Amsterdam 
report  hardly  touched.  It  was  criticised,  rightly,  for  reading 
as  though  it  knew  nothing  of  the  matters  with  which  the  other 
three  section  reports  dealt,  evangelism,  the  disorder  of  society 
and  the  international  disorder.  The  question  raised  is  how 
far  our  church  divisions  are  not  really  due  to  the  things  which 
Section  I report  talks  about  but  due  to  other  matters,  to 
failures  faithfully  to  preach  the  Gospel  and  to  influences  im- 
ported into  the  Church  from  the  disorders  of  the  world. 
Would  it  be  equally  true  to  say,  instead  of  the  sentence  quoted 
above,  “We  have  found  that  God,  in  His  mercy,  has  broken 
the  barriers  by  His  divine  revelation  witnessed  to  in  the 
Scriptures,  yet  we  continue  to  speak  of  our  divisions  because 
we  are  not  willing  to  acknowledge  how  many  are  the  points 
at  which  we  meet”? 

This  is  another  of  the  questions  which  Amsterdam  left 
with  the  churches  to  think  about;  in  chapter  VIII  we  shall 
consider  how  far  we  are  ready  to  face  it  at  Lund. 

V.  The  Glory  of  the  Church  and  the  Shame  of  the 
Churches.  This  section  is  really  an  excursus,  in  the  report, 
meditating  upon  how  God  has  dealt  with  His  people  in  our 
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own  days.  It  was  based  upon  a section  of  the  prepara- 
tory volume(3)  bearing  the  same  title.  We  praise  God  for 
churches  which  re-discovered  what  it  means  to  be  a “Church 
under  the  Cross”;  for  the  rediscovery  of  the  Bible  as  a living, 
contemporary  book;  for  movements  towards  church  union, 
envisaged  or  achieved:  these  mercies  of  God  move  us  to 
cry  Kyrie  Eleison,  Lord,  have  mercy,  for  “we  confess  that 
pride,  self-will  and  lovelessness  have  played  their  part  . . . 
in  the  making  and  perpetuating  of  divisions.  It  is  in  our 
estrangement  from  the  Lord  of  the  Church  that  all  our  sin  has 
its  origin”. 

No  report  dealing  with  the  Church’s  unity  dare  forget 
either  to  thank  God  for  mercies  vouchsafed  nor  to  ask  His 
pardon  for  our  sin. 

VI.  The  World  Council  of  Churches.  The  Amsterdam 
section  had  only  six  occasions  of  meeting  and  this  topic  came 
up  when  time  was  getting  short.  These  paragraphs  do  no 
more  than  introduce  modestly  a question  to  which  more 
thought  must  be  given.  Then,  at  the  inaugural  Assembly, 
we  asked  for  the  continual  prayer  of  all  participating  churches 
that  God  would  guide  this  new  Council  in  His  wisdom  “saving 
us  both  from  false  claims  and  from  faithless  timidity”.  The 
time  has  come  for  the  churches,  if  they  made  and  meant  that 
prayer,  to  ask  of  God  more  light  upon  the  World  Council’s 
true  claims  and  upon  the  ventures  which  faith  should  make. 
At  Lund,  the  churches  will  be  asked  how  their  prayers  to  this 
end  have  been  answered  and,  at  the  end  of  this  pamphlet,  we 
shall  return  to  ask  what  new  light  has  been  seen. 

To  revert  to  the  question  with  which  we  began,  what  is 
the  place  of  the  Amsterdam  Section  I report  in  the  whole 
tradition  of  Faith  and  Order?  It  is  too  early  to  say;  no  one 
man’s  answer  could  suffice;  Lund  may  have  some  comments 
to  make.  But  at  least  some  tentative  judgments  might  be 
hazarded. 

(1)  The  report  must  be  read  in  the  context  of  Lausanne 
and  Edinburgh.  It  was  written  in  that  slow  and  complex 
movement  in  which  a handful  of  individuals  grow  rapidly  into 
Christian  love  and  understanding  of  each  other,  whilst  the 
churches  from  which  they  come  are  only  slowly  and  gently 
“drawn  out  of  their  isolation  from  one  another”.  The  pro- 
cess continues. 

(2)  But  “the  unity  movement”  is  not  a straightforward 
procession.  Indeed  it  is  open  to  doubt  (to  quote  an  annual 


(3)  The  book  of  essays  under  the  general  title  The  Universal 
Church  in  God’s  Design  (S.C.M.  Press,  London),  1948. 
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report  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Secretary)  whether  “the  analogy 
of  the  road  is  the  right  one  for  our  task,  or  the  mountain 
climb  in  which  we  register,  every  ten  years  or  so,  our  altitude 
as  we  struggle  towards  the  peak  of  unity.  A truer  analogy  is 
that  of  the  deadly  sick  man  who  has  given  himself  into  the 
physician’s  hands  to  cure.  As  the  physician  pursues  the 
treatment  in  his  relentless  mercy,  the  patient’s  early  hopes  of 
cure  and  sense  of  greater  strength  may  well  have  to  be 
followed  by  a phase  in  which  knowledge  of  unsuspected 
depths  in  his  disease,  the  discovery  of  vitiation  in  organs  he 
has  thought  were  healthy,  must  be  the  prelude  to  more  lasting 
cure”00. 

If  the  harshness  of  “our  deepest  difference”  is  a truer 
diagnosis  of  our  actual  situation,  that  may  be  humbly  counted 
for  gain. 

(3)  Perhaps  it  is  not  too  paradoxical  to  suggest  that  our 
greatest  hope  may  lie  in  our  confusion.  In  so  far  as  the 
honest  pursuit  of  our  “differences”  reveals  more  and  more 
points  at  which  they  do  not  fully  coincide  with  our  traditional, 
confessional  divisions,  we  shall  be  forced,  if  we  continue  to 
be  honest,  to  ask  why  we  maintain  divisions  over  matters 
which  are  in  fact,  at  other  points  of  time  and  space,  found 
to  be  matters  for  debate  within  organically  united  churches. 
Then  either  we  must  abandon  our  old  divisions  and  form  new 
ones — or  we  must  abandon  them  for  a greater  unity.  Amster- 
dam raised  some  questions  which  we  cannot  answer  and 
remain  unchanged. 


00  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches,  Chichester,  England,  1949.  p.  17. 
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IV. 

THE  NATURE  OF  THE  CHURCH 

The  Edinburgh  Conference  of  1937  dispersed  with  the 
conviction  that  one  outstanding  subject  for  further  discussion 
was  the  Nature  of  the  Church.  Accordingly,  the  Continuation 
Committee  meeting  a year  later  set  up  an  international  and 
inter-confessional  “theological  commission”  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Dr.  Newton  Flew  (Principal  of  Wesley  House 
(Theological  College)  in  Cambridge).  The  Commission  soon 
got  to  work  and  produced  its  plans.  A parallel  group  of 
American  theologians  was  appointed — fortunately  as  it 
proved,  for  they  were  able  to  continue  work  from  1939  to 
1945  when  the  work  of  the  European  section  was  totally 
suspended  by  war.  In  1945  the  American  Theological 
Committee,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  George  W. 
Richards,  published  its  report  The  Nature  of  the  Church — 
an  admirable  document  to  study,  for  it  contains: 

I.  A report  on  the  Study  of  the  Church — by  C.  T.  Craig : an 
illuminating  analysis  of  the  trends  and  currents  revealed  in 
four  years  of  discussion. 

II.  A series  of  Denominational  Statements — by  various 
authors:  concisely  setting  out  the  distinctive  tenets  of  the 
main  traditions. 

III.  An  Historical  Statement — by  G.  W.  Richards:  setting  the 
work  of  the  Committee  in  its  general  context  and  giving  an 
account  of  its  procedure. 

Dr.  Flew,  at  the  1939  meeting,  sketched  a programme 
of  work  to  issue  in  four  volumes.  By  the  meeting  of  194& 
he  was  able  to  give  their  scope  in  detail:  — 

Volume  I : The  Biblical  Basis. 

1.  The  Conception  of  the  People  of  God  in  the  Old  Testament. 

2.  Survey  of  the  word  “Ecclesia”. 

3.  The  Church  as  the  New  Israel. 

4.  The  Church  and  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  the  Teaching  of 

Jesus. 

5.  The  Primitive  Church. 

6.  The  Position  of  the  Twelve  and  the  Interpretation  of  the 

Promise  to  Peter. 

7.  The  Church  in  (a)  the  Pauline  writings 

(b)  I Peter 

(c)  the  Johannine  writings. 

8.  The  Church  Triumphant. 

Volume  11:  The  Doctrine  of  the  Church  from  the  second  century  to 

the  twentieth. 

1.  The  Church  in  the  West  during  the  first  four  centuries. 

2.  St.  Augustine. 
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3.  The  Western  Church  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

4.  The  Eastern  Church  (a)  The  Greek  Fathers  to  the  eleventh 

century. 

(b)  The  Orthodox  Eastern  Church  since 
the  eleventh  century. 

5.  The  Roman  Church,  from  the  Council  of  Trent. 

6.  Luther  and  his  followers. 

7.  Calvin  and  his  followers. 

8.  Anglicanism  in  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 

centuries. 

9.  The  Independents. 

1 0.  Anglicanism  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

1 1 . Lutheranism  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

12.  The  Modern  Calvinist  Doctrine. 

Volume  III:  Statements  of  the  present  beliefs  as  to  the  Church  held  by 

the  various  Communions  today. 

1 . Roman  Catholic. 

2.  Orthodox  Eastern  Churches. 

3.  Anglican. 

4.  Lutheran  : (a)  Germany 

(b)  Scandinavia. 

5.  Reformed. 

6.  Baptist. 

7.  Congregationalist. 

8.  The  Society  of  Friends. 

9.  Methodist. 

10.  The  Disciples,  or  Churches  of  Christ. 

1 1 . The  Old  Catholic. 

12.  Younger  Churches,  in  the  East:  (a)  India 

(b)  China. 

Volume  IV:  Constructive  Statements  aiming  at  a synthesis  of  the 

varying  views,  and  at  a doctrine  of  the  Church  which  might  be 

accepted  by  all . 

A year  later,  it  became  clear  that  Vol.  IV.  could  not 
possibly  profess  to  set  forth  anything  like  a “synthesis”:  it 
should  aim  at  analyzing  the  principal  areas  of  agreement  and 
disagreement  and  show  their  origins. 

Vols.  I.  and  II.  are  hard  to  produce:  eminent  and  busy 
scholars  from  all  over  the  world  are  contributing  and  the 
symposia  should  eventually  provide  standard  works  for 
theological  scholars  of  all  traditions.  Under  present  day 
difficulties  of  travel  and  book  production,  it  will  not  be 
easy  to  get  the  books  published  by  the  1952  conference.  But 
their  appearance,  whenever  it  may  be,  should  be  something 
of  an  event  in  ecumenical  publication. 

Vol.  III.,  which  is  due  to  be  published  during  the  course 
of  1951,  is  a unique  collection.  Never  before — apparently — 
has  there  appeared  one  volume  containing  authoritative  state- 
ments of  the  beliefs  as  to  the  Church  which  are  held  in  the 
various  Communions — not  merely  one  man’s  judgments 
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about  what  other  churches  believe  nor  even  eminent  theo- 
logians describing  the  beliefs  of  their  own  churches.  In  every 
case,  and  in  a manner  indicated,  each  contribution  will  have 
some  degree  of  corporate  assent  to  it  by  the  tradition  from 
which  it  speaks. 

Vol.  IV.  summarizes  the  present  situation  and,  since  it 
will  be  the  most  readily  and  quickly  available  for  study,  its 
main  lines  may  be  indicated  here,  in  the  hope  that  the  report 
itself  will  be  widely  read  and  pondered  before  Lund.(1) 

The  Church:  Present  Questions. 

1.  The  aim  of  the  Report  is  best  defined  as  reconcilia- 
tion. The  work  of  theology  in  the  service  of  Christian  Unity 
is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  solving  of  a jig-saw  puzzle, 
as  though  different  doctrines  and  forms  of  church  life  were 
fixed  and  rigid  shapes  to  be  fitted  into  one  another  by  skilful 
manipulation.  They  are  organic , as  we  have  insisted  earlier. 
That  means  that  they  are  living  and  growing.  Furthermore, 
each  lives  and  grows — or  wishes  to  do  so — in  relation  to  a 
Person  Who  is  Himself  the  Life,  the  Way  and  the  Truth. 
Thus  a good  New  Testament  word,  which  speaks  of  the 
restoration  of  the  right  relationship  between  God  and  men 
and  between  men  under  God,  is  a suitable  one  to  describe 
the  unifying  task  of  theology:  reconciliation . 

Such  theology  must  always  have  two  characteristics: 

(a)  a living  relationship  with  God,  the  source  of  Unity 
in  Truth. 

(b)  a living  relationship  between  the  communities  in 
Christ  who  seek  to  be  reconciled  to  each  other. 

So  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order,  if  it  is  to  be  blessed  by  God, 
must  take  place  in  an  atmosphere  of  prayer  and  attention  to 
God  and  of  charity  between  Christians.  This  is  the  solemn 
and  sacred  obligation  that  rests  upon  the  relatively  few 
individuals  who,  by  writing  and  conversation,  actually  carry 
out  the  work.  But  it  rests  no  less  seriously  upon  the  thousands 
of  Christians  in  local  congregations  and  parishes,  in  presby- 
teries and  dioceses,  in  whose  name  the  whole  work  is  done. 

It  means  too  that  the  whole  work  must  be  done  in  a 
realistic  awareness  of  the  stuff  of  daily  life.  The  Report  must 
take  account  of  the  emotional,  psychological,  social,  racial, 
national  and  other  forces  which  make  men  think  and  act  in 
the  ways  they  do:  it  must  be  alive  to  the  great  forces  moving 
in  the  world  in  our  revolutionary  age:  it  must  understand  the 


(^See  The  Nature  of  the  Church,  being  the  report  of  a Theological 
Commission  of  Faith  and  Order,  published  in  Britain  by  the  S.C.M. 
Press. 
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movement  of  the  Spirit,  Who  has  brought  the  ecumenical 
movement  into  being,  within  which  the  whole  conversation 
takes  place. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  Report  can  offer  any 
simple  solutions,  “a  synthetic  doctrine  of  the  Church  wherein 
the  chief  differences  have  disappeared.  The  time  for  that 
is  not  yet,  and  the  roads  towards  it  are  more  in  number 
than  a Commission  of  theologians  can  tread”.  ‘Wo«  uno 
itinere  potest  pervenire  ad  tam  grande  secretum” — Not  by 
any  one  road  can  we  come  to  so  great  a secret.  But  we  offer 
an  unpretentious  sketch  map  of  some  paths  to  be  explored. 

2.  Agreements  and  Disagreements. 

In  the  previous  section  we  set  out  the  most  recent 
ecumenical  analysis  of  “agreements”  (see  p.  29).  They  are 
impressive,  especially  when  read  on  the  background  of  the 
agreements  of  Lausanne  and  Edinburgh.  We  noted  the 
“deepest  difference”  which  stubbornly  persists  in  revealing 
itself  within  our  agreements — and  noted  also  the  difficulty 
in  adequately  defining  it.  Previously,  at  Edinburgh,  atten- 
tion had  been  drawn  to  this  deep  and  organic  type  of 
difference.  “We  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  behind  all 
particular  statements  of  the  problem  of  corporate  union  lie 
deeply  divergent  conceptions  of  the  Church.  For  the  want 
of  any  more  accurate  terms  this  divergence  might  be  described 
as  the  contrast  between  ‘authoritarian’  and  ‘personal’  types 
of  church.”(1)  This  is  a different  way  of  formulating  it 
from  “catholic”  and  “protestant”.  Indeed  the  Edinburgh 
Report  goes  on  specifically  to  say:  “We  suggest  that  the  full 
range  of  the  contrast,  to  which  we  have  been  referring,  is  in 
no  wise  covered  by  the  antithesis  of  episcopal  and  non- 
episcopal  orders”,  the  contrast  which  the  “catholic” — 
“protestant”  analysis  made  central.  So  it  would  appear  that 
we  have  long  been  aware  of  some  kind  of  a basic  either-or 
difference  but  have  not  yet  found  a satisfactory  way  of  defin- 
ing it,  let  alone  of  overcoming  it. 

Pass  now  to  the  more  specific  disagreements  which  Am- 
sterdam listed  :(2) 

1.  The  relation  between  the  old  and  new  Israel  and  the  relation 
of  the  visible  church  to  “the  new  creation”  in  Christ.  It 
appears  from  our  discussion  that  some  of  our  differences 
concerning  the  Church  and  the  ministry  have  their  roots  here. 

2.  The  relation,  in  the  saving  acts  of  God  in  Christ,  between 
objective  redemption  and  personal  salvation,  between  scrip- 
ture and  tradition,  between  the  Church  as  once  founded  and 
the  Church  as  Christ’s  contemporary  act. 


(1)  Edinburgh  Report,  VI.  iv.  1. 

(2)  Volume  I,  pp.  213-4. 
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3.  The  place  of  the  ministry  in  the  Church  and  the  nature  of  its 
authority  and  continuity,  the  number  and  interpretation  of 
the  sacraments,  the  relation  of  baptism  to  faith  and  confirma- 
tion, the  relation  of  the  universal  to  the  local  church;  the 
nature  of  visible  unity  and  the  meaning  of  schism. 

4.  The  relation  between  the  Godward  vocation  of  the  Church 
in  worship  and  her  manward  vocation  in  witness  and  service. 

5.  The  degree  to  which  the  Kingdom  of  God  can  be  said  to  be 
already  realised  within  the  Church. 

6.  The  nature  of  the  Church’s  responsibility  for  the  common 
life  of  men  and  their  temporal  institutions. 

Let  each  of  them  raise  some  questions. 

(1)  Does  any  analogy  of  physical  or  institutional  con- 
tinuity between  the  Old  and  New  Israel  make  “protestants” 
feel  that  “catholics”  do  not  take  seriously  “the  new  creation” 
which  is  the  work  of  Christ?  Some  “catholic”  exegesis  lays 
great  stress  upon  the  way  in  which  the  Old  Testament  concep- 
tions of  a visible  “people  of  God”,  a sacrificial  priesthood 
and  a worship  ritual  are  aspects  of  the  Old  Israel  which  are 
“types”  or  pre-shadowings  of  aspects  which,  in  the  New 
Israel,  are  transformed  by  the  work  of  Christ  but  not  abolished. 
Whilst  traditional  “protestantism”  also  sees  the  Old  Testa- 
ment as  full  of  “types”  fulfilled  in  the  New  Testament,  it 
has  a quite  different  interpretation  of  the  aspects  just  men- 
tioned. Possibly,  however,  it  could  be  suggested  that 
“orthodox”  catholics  and  protestants  have  an  insistence, 
common  to  them  both,  which  stresses  the  unity  and  con- 
tinuity of  the  old  and  new  dispensations  which  marks  them 
off  from  “liberals”  in  any  confession. 

(2)  Is  the  distinction  between  “objective  redemption” 
and  “personal  salvation”  not  a difference  between  “church- 
type”  and  “sect-type”  rather  than  between  “catholic”  and 
“protestant”?  “Objective  redemption”  implies  an  understand- 
ing that  the  whole  of  creation,  in  all  its  being,  is  already 
redeemed  by  the  work  of  Christ,  that  the  Gospel  is  primarily 
the  good  news  of  this  new  order  of  being,  calling  men  to 
accept  what  they  already  are.  By  contrast  “personal  salva- 
tion” implies  that  men  may  be  redeemed  from  a perishing 
world  into  life  eternal  by  a personal  appropriation,  through 
faith,  of  a new  relationship  to  God  made  possible  by  Christ. 
The  New  Testament  contains  elements  which  support  both 
views  and  any  well-balanced  theology  reckons  with  both.  Yet 
there  remain  certain  broad  types  of  church  life  which  tend  to 
be  inclusive  or  exclusive  in  their  emphasis  on  the  former  or 
the  latter  views — a difference  often  described  as  “church- 
type”  and  “sect-type”.  Yet  “protestantism”  is  often  of  the 
“church-type”  (e.g.,  Scandinavian  Lutheranism)  whilst,  in 
certain  times  and  places,  both  Eastern  and  Western 
Catholicism  have  shown  a world-rejecting  temper  closely  akin 
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to  the  “sect-type”.  Is  there  any  necessary  connection  between 
“catholic”  and  “church-type”  on  one  side  and  “protestant” 
and  “sect-type”  on  the  other?  “Scripture  and  tradition” 
seems,  at  first  glance,  a decisively  “ catholic  ” — “ protestant  ” 
issue.  Protestantism  has  often  paid  most  serious  attention, 
e.g.,  to  the  Primitive  Fathers  and,  in  the  main  tradition, 
does  not  claim  that  the  Bible  can  be  isolated  from  the  living 
church  tradition  from  which  it  grew  and  in  which  it  is  read. 
But  neither  does  the  “catholic”  position  ever  suggest  that 
tradition  is  isolated  from  Scripture.  How  far  can  the  anti- 
thesis be  pressed?  To  see  the  difference  between  “the  Church 
as  once  founded  and  the  Church  as  Christ’s  contemporary  act” 
it  is  only  necessary  to  compare  the  four  essays  at  the  begin- 
ning of  The  Universal  Church  in  God’s  Design  with  the  fifth 
by  Professor  Karl  Barth.  Does  he  seem  as  much  at  variance 
with  Lutheran  and  Methodist  authors  as  he  is  with  Anglican 
and  Orthodox?  To  make  such  a comparison  would  help  to 
clarify  whether  this  is  an  exclusively  “catholic” — “protestant” 
issue. 

(3)  Obviously  the  ministry  is  a focus  point  of 

“catholic” — “protestant”  cleavage.  Episcopacy  “essential”  or 
not?  Even  many  Anglicans  who  do  not  hold  it  to  be  of  the 
esse  (or  “being”)  of  the  Church  hold  it  to  be  so  much  of  the 
bene  esse  (“well-being”)  or  “perfection”  of  the  Church  that 
no  part  of  the  Anglican  Communion  will  in  fact  consider 
unity  schemes  in  which  episcopacy  is  not  assumed.  Does 
that  make  Anglicanism,  in  spite  of  its  interior  diversities,  fall 
on  to  the  “catholic”  side  of  this  division — or  alternatively 
does  its  existence  as  a world-wide  body  in  full  communion 
between  all  its  provinces  disprove  the  “catholic” — y 

“protestant”  antithesis?  How  far  is  the  interpretation  of  the 
sacraments  related  to  their  number , e.g.,  if  all  sacraments  are 
related  to  a hierarchy,  depending  upon  it  for  their  “validity”, 
does  that  imply  of  necessity  that  ordination  is  itself  a sacra- 
ment or  those  who  mediate  the  sacraments  must  also  mediate 
the  absolution  upon  which  the  worthy  reception  of  the  sacra- 
ments depends?  Again,  will  the  ministry  not  vitally  affect 
“the  conception  of  unity  and  the  nature  of  schism” — whether 
it  be  unity  with  the  Vicar  of  Christ  or  schism  as  breaking 
away  from  the  bishops  as  “symbols  and  guardians  of  unity”? 
Or  is  schism  to  be  defined  wholly  in  terms  of  the  presence  of 
the  Word  and  the  Sacraments  in  a faithful  congregation, 
without  making  unity  in  church  order  a requirement? 

(4)  and  (6),  we  suggested  in  the  preceding  section,  do  not 
appear  to  coincide  with  present  “confessional”  lines  at  all. 
Yet  we  dare  not  underestimate  their  possibilities  as  causes 
of  schism.  How  far  would  it  already  be  true  to  say  that  there 
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is  something  like  schism  between  churches,  of  any  confession, 
in  Eastern  Europe  who  are  prepared  to  accept  the  Communist 
definition  of  the  Church  as  concerned  only  with  “worship” 
and  those  who  choose  exile  or  imprisonment  rather  than  re- 
linquish their  “vocation  in  witness  and  service”  towards  the 
whole  of  society?  The  same  issue  comes  up  in  trying  to 
define — in  terms  literally  of  life  and  death — “the  nature  of 
the  Church’s  responsibility  for  the  common  life  of  men  and 
their  temporal  institutions”. 

(5)  The  relation  of  “the  Church”  to  “the  kingdom  of 
God”  certainly  seems  to  have  some  relationship  to  a 
“catholic” — “protestant”  difference,  e.g.,  in  the  “catholic”  use 
of  such  phrases  as  “the  extension  of  the  Incarnation”  there 
is  implied  that  “the  Kingdom”  is  present  among  men  in 
something  of  the  same  sense  as  Jesus  announced  that  it  was 
present  in  His  own  person.  But  this  needs  to  be  qualified 
by  something  we  shall  have  to  say  later  about  a renewed 
interest  in  eschatology  (see  §5  below). 

3.  The  Background  of  our  Divisions. 

The  forces  which  mould  the  lives  of  all  men  mould  also 
the  lives  of  Christians  generally  and  even  of  theologians. 
The  Report  of  the  Commission  on  the  Church  gives  some 
attention  tq  these  forces,  but  since  they  are  relevant  to  all 
aspects  of  the  work  we  shall  be  doing  at  Lund  they  are  given 
a chapter  to  themselves  in  this  introductory  booklet  under  the 
title  Forgotten  Factors. 

4.  The  Contemporary  Challenge. 

We  meet  to  discuss  the  unity  of  the  Church  at  a particular 
moment  in  the  history  of  the  world  and  of  the  Church.  We 
discuss  now.  That  makes  our  discussion  different  from  what 
it  was  ten  years  ago  or  may  be  ten  years  hence.  As  we  try 
to  discern  the  workings  of  God  in  His  providence  certain 
things  are  inescapable.  Let  us  look  at  two.  Communism 
and  the  emergence  of  an  independent  Asia. 

It  is  not  the  specific  function  of  theologians  in  the  Faith 
and  Order  movement  to  interpret  the  meaning  of  Com- 
munism. Indeed  many  of  them  are  among  the  last  people  in 
the  world  to  be  invited  to  do  so — and  where  they  are  attempt- 
ing it,  they  are  in  notorious  disagreement  in  their  conclusions! 
Nevertheless,  no  theologian  can  speak  relevantly  about  the 
form  of  the  Church’s  life  who  is  unaware  of  the  force  of  Com- 
munism in  the  world  in  which  the  churches  today  have  to 
live.  We  need  not  attempt  our  own  estimates:  here  it  is 
sufficient  to  point  to  what  Christians  in  our  own  time  have 
already  said  and,  much  more  important,  to  what  they  are 
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already  doing(3).  In  particular,  Marxism  offers  “a  de- 
theologized,  pagan  parody  of  the  biblical  conceptions”  of  the 
Fall,  the  Ekklesia,  the  Messiah  and  the  Parousia  which  chal- 
lenges the  Church  to  be,  in  thought  and  life,  that  true  self, 
for  lack  of  which  the  parody  gains  such  credence. 

For  some  years  it  has  been  clear  that  the  missionary 
movement  of  the  past  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  in  the 
Church  has  deeply  affected  our  thinking  about  the  Church. 
This  was  partly  due  to  the  growing  demand  of  the  Younger 
Churches,  unwilling  inheritors  of  our  Western  divisions,  to 
achieve  “one  church  in  one  place”.  It  goes  deeper.  To 
quote  a leading  missionary  theologian  from  a newly  united 
church(4)) : 

The  fact,  therefore,  that  the  movement  for  reunion 
has  received  so  large  a part  of  its  impetus  from  the 
younger  Churches  must  not  be  dismissed  as  merely  the 
natural  effect  of  minority  status  upon  the  outlook  of 
a Church.  Rather  we  must  surely  see  here  a very  deep 
and  significant  movement  of  the  Spirit  in  the  life  of 
the  Church.  The  missionary  movement  of  the  last  two 
hundred  years  was  the  slow,  painful  and  often  reluctant 
obedience  of  the  Churches  of  the  West  to  the  funda- 
mental demand  of  the  Gospel.  To  re-read  the  story 
of  the  early  years  of  that  movement,  of  the  mass  of 
hostility  and  contempt  which  it  had  to  face  within  the 
Church,  of  the  staggering  magnitude  of  the  tasks  to 
which  the  few  pioneers  set  themselves,  and  of  the  terrible 
toll  which  death  took  of  them  in  the  early  decades  of 
the  movement,  is  to  realize  afresh  both  how  great  is  the 
work  which  has  been  done  within  these  two  hundred 
years,  and  also  how  very  much  remains  to  be  done  if 
the  Churches  of  the  old  Christendom  are  to  accept 
seriously  the  missionary  obligation  which  the  Gospel 
lays  upon  them.  One  cannot  read  the  story  without 
feeling  again  and  again  that  the  obedience  of  those 
few  early  pioneers  has  been  the  human  instrument  of 
a mighty  divine  purpose  for  the  Church.  It  is  in  that 
context  that  the  movement  for  reunion  in  the  younger 
Churches  is  to  be  understood.  Obedience  is  the  con- 
dition for  further  understanding,  and  the  obedience  of 
the  Churches  of  the  West — partial  and  halting  as  it 
has  been — to  the  divine  command  to  preach  the  Gospel 
to  every  creature,  has  been  the  means  by  which  new 
understanding  has  been  granted  to  them,  and  has 


(3)  See  bibliography. 

See  pp.  19-20  The  Reunion  of  the  Church  by  J.  E.  L.  New- 
bigin.  Bishop  in  Madura,  Church  of  South  India. 
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opened  the  way  by  which  they  are  groping  back  to  a 
true  sense  of  what  the  Church  is.  The  enthusiasm  of 
the  younger  Churches  for  reunion  is  not  merely  the 
particular  point  of  view  of  a minority  movement:  it  is 
the  fruit  of  an  act  of  obedience  to  the  Gospel. 

Today,  as  we  look  at  the  total  Christian  scene,  we  see 
the  churches  of  Asia,  and  slowly  but  increasingly  of  Africa 
also,  having  to  stand  on  their  own  feet  amidst  the  storms 
accompanying  the  independence  of  the  coloured  peoples. 
Some  ancient  battles  of  the  “Christian  West”  are  being  fought 
out  again  and  others,  which  are  wholly  new,  are  beginning 
to  engage  the  churches  as  they  seek  to  find  the  form  of  their 
life  under  the  Gospel.  It  is  a situation  to  which  the  whole 
unity  movement  must  pay  attention;  neither  east  nor  west 
can  afford  to  ignore  what  the  other  can  teach. 

5.  Trends  in  Theology. 

We  have  already  seen  (chapters  I and  III)  what  a com- 
plicated pattern  is  woven  by  crossing  threads  of  confessional 
tradition  and  other  trans-confessional  convictions.  There  has 
been  no  attempt  here  to  describe,  even  in  outline,  the  distinc- 
tive traditions  and  beliefs  of  the  various  main  confessions. 
It  has  been  assumed  that  readers  will  already  have  some 
degree  of  acquaintance  with  these  traditions  and  are  serious 
enough  in  their  zeal  for  Christian  unity  to  seek  for  further 
enlightenment  from  reading(5),  and  the  even  deeper  enlighten- 
ment which  comes  from  taking  every  opportunity  to  enter  into 
personal  experience,  through  friendship  and  visits,  of  what 
other  traditions  mean  to  their  adherents. 

But  the  Report  on  the  Church  needs  to  pay  some  atten- 
tion to  various  “trans-confessional  trends  in  theology”  which 
affect  our  mutual  understanding.  Here  we  mention  only 
four,  and  even  they  could  be  differently  formulated. 

(a)  Liberalism  or  Modernism  or  scientific  scholarship. 
The  fact  can  be  variously  described  but  it  is  a fact  of  which 
almost  all  confessions  are  conscious.  It  has  a negative  side, 
and  in  some  circles  “liberal”  and  “modernist”  are  used  simply 
as  terms  of  abuse,  to  betoken  the  betrayal  of  the  Christian 
faith  to  the  asumptions  and  conclusions  of  secular  scientific 
humanism  (or  secular  “romanticism”  or  “idealism”  or  what- 
ever is  the  favourite  aversion  of  the  speaker).  But  such  is  the 
corruption,  not  the  essence,  of  a movement  which  has  affected 
the  whole  intelligence  of  Christendom.  Basically  it  was  the 
application  to  the  Scriptures  of  the  methods  of  critical,  literary 


<5)  A selection  of  further  reading,  of  different  degrees  of  serious- 
ness, is  given  in  the  Bibliography. 
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and  historical  study  which  had  vindicated  themselves  in  every 
other  intellectual  field.  This  is  not  the  place  to  describe  or 
evaluate  the  liberal  or  critical  movement.  What  is  relevant 
to  our  purpose  is  to  point  out  that  within  many  denominations 
there  is  a cleavage  between  those  who  accept  its  methods  and 
results  and  those  who  reject  them  (whatever  label  may  be 
given  to  the  latter — “fundamentalists”,  “literalists”,  etc.),  a 
cleavage  in  some  ways  at  least  as  serious  to  union  in  faith 
as  any  which  exists  between  denominations.  By  the  same 
token,  there  are  those  in  all  denominations  who  operate  in 
theological  work  with  assumptions  and  tools  which  enable 
them  to  work  together  and  out  of  harmony  with  others  in 
their  own  churches.  It  might  be  added  that,  like  many  other 
differences,  it  is  easy  to  recognize  extreme  exponents  but  not 
always  easy  to  define  the  boundary  lines— a difficulty  which 
is  in  part  due  to  the  second  trend — 

(b)  “ Biblical  theology ”.  The  phrase  is  used,  loosely 

enough,  to  describe  those  who,  having  accepted  what  they 
consider  legitimate  and  established  in  the  liberal  movement, 
would  consider  that  they  have  identified  the  error  in  it  and 
liberated  themselves  from  it  into  a new  and  deeper  under- 
standing of  the  meaning  of  the  Bible.  Again  allowing  for  the 
inadequacy  of  a brief  description  which  cannot  do  justice 
to  subtleties,  “biblical  theology”  may  be  defined  as  the  con- 
victions: (i)  that  the  whole  biblical  revelation  is  a unity, 
marked  off  from  all  else  by  certain  insights  and  categories  in 
speaking  of  God  from  all  other  forms  of  human  knowledge; 
(ii)  that  the  error  of  liberalism  was  to  forget  this  truth  and  to 
carry  unlawfully  into  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible  the 
assumptions  of  secular  and  non-biblical  thought,  and  conse- 
quently that  (iii)  the  task  of  biblical  theology  is  first  to  dis- 
cover, and  then  to  expound  in  its  contemporary  relevance,  the 
distinctive  outlook  of  the  Bible. 

This  movement  has  had  a profound  effect  on  ecumenical 
conversation.  It  has  afforded  those  from  different  traditions, 
with  the  consequent  differences  of  vocabulary  and  different 
“feelings”  for  the  same  words,  with  a common  language  and 
a common  universe  of  discourse.  It  has  led  to  the  refurbishing 
of  traditional  Christian  words,  discoloured  by  currency  in 
different  atmospheres,  words  like  redemption,  sacrifice,  faith, 
grace  etc.  Above  all,  in  this  connection,  it  has  led  to  common 
rediscovery  of  the  biblical  idea  of  the  Church . The  biblio- 
graphy (q.v.,  p.  102)  gives  a selection  of  books  from  many 
different  traditions  which  nevertheless  all,  in  this  sense,  speak 
the  same  language. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  biblical  concepts  which  may  yet 
have  a profound  influence  on  our  discussions  of  the  nature 
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of  the  Church  is  that  of  eschatology.  The  biblical  concep- 
tion of  the  “time  of  the  Church'’  as  lying  between  the  coming 
of  Christ  in  the  flesh  and  His  coming  again  in  glory 
profoundly  affects  the  way  in  which  we  think  about  the 
Church.  To  give  no  more  than  one  hint  of  its  importance, 
to  take  biblical  eschatology  seriously  makes  it  impossible 
either:  (i)  to  lay  exclusive  stress  upon  the  Church  as  already 
possessing  all  things  (the  error  which  “protestants”  attribute 
to  “catholics”)  for  we  live  as  those  who  look  forward  to  a 
perfection  not  yet  granted:  or  ...  . (ii)  to  lay  exclusive  stress 
upon  the  Church  as  awaiting  the  consummation,  since  the 
eschaton,  the  end  and  meaning  of  all  things,  has  already 
appeared  in  history , so  that  it  is  impossible  to  deny  (the  error 
which  “catholics”  attribute  to  “protestants”)  that  the  eternal 
has,  in  some  sense,  become  part  of  the  texture  of  time.  Of 
course,  everything  depends  upon  how  these  antitheses  are 
formulated  and  expounded,  but  already  a vital  conversation 
is  in  progress  between  theologians  from  all  traditions,  who 
take  seriously  the  theme  of  eschatology  underlying  the  for- 
mulations. 

(c)  A third  trans-confessional  trend  is  not  so  easy  to 
label.  It  is  sometimes  called  “actualism”  or  “existentialism”. 
Perhaps  it  is  most  graphically  defined  as  the  community  of 
insight  between  all  those,  from  whatever  background,  who 
read  Pascal  and  Kirkegaard  with  sympathy  and  those  who  do 
not.  (Or,  more  widely,  those  who  would  sympathize  if  they 
did  read  them!)  Such  minds  have  in  common  an  aversion 
to  abstract  “systems”  and  a preference  for  paradox  and  dialec- 
tic, a suspicion  of  philosophy  (or  at  least  of  its  too  great 
pretensions)  and  a sympathy  for  particular,  concrete 
decisions.  It  is  doubtful  whether  further  description,  short 
of  lengthy  exposition,  would  make  the  matter  clearer.  Most 
readers  will  either  recognize  the  trend  from  these  hints  or  not 
at  all.  But  it  produces  some  strange  cross-bench  alliances 
of  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  combining  to  attack  it 
as  “the  flight  from  reason”  or  to  defend  it  against  either 
Thomism  or  Hegelian  philosophy. 

(d)  The  fourth  trend  trans-confessionally,  is  paradoxi- 
cally, Confessionalism.  It  is  a notable  fact  of  recent 
ecumenical  history  that,  partly  because  they  began  to  know 
something  about  other  people,  many  traditions  have  become 
much  more  sharply  aware  of  themselves.  The  tendency  was 
often  accentuated  among  Protestants  during  the  war  by  the 
discovery  that  the  classical  Reformation  formularies  con- 
tained answers  to  deep  human  perplexities,  which  suddenly 
leapt  into  life  as  relevant  to  the  struggle  against  contemporary 
idolatries  of  state  and  race.  Various  confessions  have  Begun 
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to  think  of  themselves  as — isms:  Lutheran/sm,  Anglican/yra, 
Method/sra,  etc.  In  differing  degrees,  churches  which  had 
little  troubled  to  do  so  before  are  organizing  themselves  on  a 
world-wide  confessional  basis.  This  tendency  certainly  raises 
real  problems  for  local  (national  or  regional)  movements  to- 
wards unity(6).  But  there  is  a positive  aspect.  So  long  as 
confessionalism  is  not  carried  to  the  point  of  isolationism,  it 
is  a fact  of  ecumenical  experience  that  those  who  take  their 
own  tradition  fully  seriously  speak  with  enhanced  seriousness 
and  attention  to  others  who  also  take  their  own  tradition 
seriously,  whilst  both  have  little  sympathy  for  the  “tolerance” 
or  “indifferentism”  of  those,  in  any  tradition,  who  are  always 
eager  to  modify  or  abandon  their  traditions  for  the  sake  of 
accelerating  unity — a paradoxical  situation  of  which  we  have 
yet  to  see  the  working  out. 

6.  The  report  of  the  Commission  on  the  Church  is 
also  bound  to  take  up  the  question  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  barely  opened  up  by  Section  I at  Amsterdam(7),  the 
question  of  the  theological  significance  of  the  ecumenical 
movement.  Since  the  whole  future  of  the  movement 
depends  upon  the  ways  in  which  we  formulate  tentative 
answers,  now  that  we  have  become  inescapably  aware  of  the 
question,  we  shall  deal  with  it  at  greater  length  in  the  final 
chapter. 


(6)  Cf.  the  essay  Regional  and  Confessional  Loyalties  in  the 
Universal  Church  in  the  first  pre-Amsterdam  volume : see 
bibliography. 

<7>  See  ch.  Ill,  p.  17. 
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V. 

WAYS  OF  WORSHIP 


Another  of  the  questions  which  the  Edinburgh  Con- 
ference asked  the  Continuation  Committee  to  pursue  was 
that  of  worship.  As  first  discussed  by  the  Continuation 
Committee,  it  was  widely  conceived  to  cover  many  ways 
in  which  mutual  knowledge  of  liturgical  traditions  might 
be  increased,  to  study  the  theological  assumptions  behind 
diverse  traditions,  to  study  different  eucharistic  forms  and 
to  face  the  problems  of  intercommunion.  Finally,  the  last 
subject  was  made  the  subject  of  a separate  Commission, 
whose  work  we  shall  consider  in  the  next  chapter.  The 
1939  Continuation  Committee  meeting  was  hurriedly 
adjourned  as  it  was  clear  by  August  23rd  that  the  members 
from  more  distant  parts  might  not  get  home  before  the 
war,  already  threatening,  actually  broke  out.  Terms  of 
reference  for  a Commission  on  Ways  of  Worship  were 
adopted  before  the  Committee  dispersed  and,  in  1940, 
Professor  van  der  Leeuw  of  Groningen  was  appointed  its 
chairman.  Soon  afterwards,  Europe  was  overrun  by  the 
German  armies  and  the  work  of  the  Commission  brought 
to  a standstill.  It  was  not  until  August,  1947,  that  Prof, 
van  der  Leeuw  was  able  to  gather  together  his  Commission 
for  the  first  time,  and  they  began  their  work  on  these  terms  of 
reference,  later  a little  revised. 

(a)  To  study  the  Ways  of  Worship  characteristic  of  the  different 
Christian  traditions  with  a view  to  promoting  growth  in  mutual 
understanding  among  the  Churches; 

(b)  To  include  a study  of  the  place  and  function  of  preaching 
and  instruction  in  Christian  worship,  and  to  pay  attention  to  non- 
liturgical  as  well  as  liturgical  traditions  of  worship; 

(c)  To  consider  not  only  what  are  the  existing  traditions  in 
worship,  but  also  the  experiments  in  “liturgical  creation”  which  are 
being  made  in  ecumenical  and  similar  gatherings  and  in  the  Younger 
Churches,  and  the  principles  which  should  inform  future  develop- 
ments in  the  field  of  worship; 

(d)  To  conduct,  as  it  thinks  fit,  liturgical  conferences  at  which 
members  may  share  by  experience  the  unfamiliar  forms  of  worship; 

(e)  To  issue  leaflets  explanatory  of  different  traditions  of  worship 
and  to  present  to  the  Committee  a report  embodying  the  results  of  the 
Commission’s  work  which  can  serve  as  material  for  discussion  at  a 
future  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order. 

Lines  of  Enquiry. 

A.  A series  of  papers  describing  and  interpreting  the  actual 
worship  of  the  different  churches  as  carried  on  at  present.  Each 
might  fall  into  two  parts:  first  a description  of  typical  services  as 
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they  might  appear  to  a journalist  sent  by  his  editor  to  visit  a church 
and  describe  what  he  saw  and  heard,  and  secondly  an  explanation  of 
the  significance  for  the  Christian  believer  of  what  was  seen  and  heard, 
showing  why  it  took  the  form  it  did. 

(Out  of  these  papers  might  come  the  leaflets  suggested  in  clause 
(e)  of  the  terms  of  reference). 

B.  A series  of  papers  answering  the  follow  questions: 

(1)  How  far  is  it  agreed  that  the  worship  of  every  church 
should  provide  for  the  following  elements: 

(i)  The  commemoration  of  what  God  has  done  for  man 
in  Christ 

(a)  by  bible  reading 

(b)  by  sacramental  representation  (cf.lCor.xi,26) 

(c)  by  preaching 

(ii)  Thanksgiving,  penitence  and  adoration. 

(iii)  Instruction  (a)  by  reading  the  bible. 

(b)  by  sermons  and  instructions. 

(iv)  Petition  and  Intercession? 

(2)  Are  there  any  other  elements  of  worship  that  must  be 
considered? 

(3)  How  are  all  the  above  provided  for  in  the  worship  as 
customarily  conducted  in  the  writer’s  Church? 

(4)  Are  these  elements  of  equal  importance  or  should  some 
be  given  greater  emphasis  than  others? 

(5)  Is  there  any  right  order  in  which  these  elements  should 
follow  one  another  in  a service? 

C.  In  some  Churches  there  are  strongly  marked  tendencies  or 
movements  towards  reconsideration  and  revision  of  traditional  modes 
of  worship;  and  papers  are  needed  describing  these  movements,  giving 

(1)  the  direction  they  take. 

(2)  their  causes  and  grounds. 

(3)  the  reactions  they  produce. 

(4)  their  doctrinal  implications. 

D.  A series  of  papers  contributed  by  those  responsible  for 
experiments  in  “liturgical  creation”  (see  clause  (c)  in  terms  of 
reference)  in  (1)  ecumenical  and  other  special  gatherings,  and  (2) 
the  “Younger  Churches”. 

Each  paper  should  state  what  was  aimed  at,  and  the  means 
adopted  in  the  given  circumstances  for  achieving  the  end. 

E.  An  attempt  to  answer  the  question : Are  the  existing 
differences  in  ways  of  worship  (a)  based  on  differences  in  doctrine  so 
that  they  could  only  co-exist  in  one  Church  after  these  doctrinal 
differences  had  been  reconciled,  or  (b)  attempts  to  do  what  is 
essentially  the  same  thing  in  different  ways  in  order  to  meet  different 
psychological  or  cultural  circumstances? 

They  met  again  for  some  days  in  Switzerland  in  August, 
1949,  and  held  their  report-drafting  meeting  at  the  same 
place,  Thun,  in  August,  1950.(1) 

Some  issues  in  the  Report. 

A.  First  of  all,  as  soon  as  we  begin  to  be  self- 
conscious  about  worship  at  all,  we  have  to  ask:  What  is 


(1)  For  their  report  see  Ways  of  Worship,  published  by  the  S.C.M.  Press. 
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Christian  worship?  Whilst  we  are  actually  worshipping  the 
question  does  not  arise  or,  if  it  does,  has  to  be  banished 
again.  For  the  essence  of  worship  is  that  it  is  the  concentra- 
tion of  all  faculties  upon  giving  glory  to  God.  All  is  centred 
upon  HIM  and  we  only  come  into  the  picture  at  all  as  living 
recipients  of  His  living  self-communication.  That  is  the 
heart  of  the  matter.  In  practice,  of  course,  individuals  fall 
far  short  of  this,  but  inasmuch  as  they  do  so,  they  have,  in 
that  moment,  ceased  to  worship.  But  once  the  question  has 
been  raised  as  to  the  nature  of  what  we  do,  we  cannot  go 
back  to  those  times  and  places  of  worship  without  having 
at  least  begun  to  find  answers  to  that  question  which  satisfy 
all  that  we  know  of  the  God  and  Father  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
what  it  is  He  asks  of  men  if  they  would  “worship  Him  in 
spirit  and  in  truth:  for  the  Father  seeketh  such  to  worship 
Him*’  (S.  John  iv.,  23). 

When  we  raise  the  question,  we  find  there  are,  in  fact, 
different  answers  given,  with  equal  sincerity,  among 
Christians.  We  may  mention  five  emphases,  not  always 
mutually  exclusive,  but  the  form  which  worship  takes  is 
very  largely  determined  by  the  order  of  importance  they  are 
given  and  by  whether  some  are  omitted  altogether/0 

(1)  Liturgical  worship — the  use  of  fixed  forms,  how- 
ever richly  provided  with  alternatives  and  variations.  Usually 
such  traditions  are  at  the  same  time  ceremonial,  i.e.,  using, 
often  extensively,  dress,  action,  colour,  lights,  etc.,  as  sup- 
plemental ways  of  “saying”  what  the  liturgy  says.  Some 
of  the  liturgies  in  use  today,  for  example  the  Orthodox 
Liturgy  of  S.  Basil  the  Great  and  the  Syrian  Liturgy  of  S. 
James,  have  remained  substantially  unchanged  for  fifteen 
hundred  years. 

(2)  “Free”  worship . Other  Christians  regard  such 
forms  as  untrue  to  the  spirit  of  the  New  Testament  and  their 
antiquity  as  no  guarantee  of  their  soundness.  They  make  a 
cardinal  point  of  the  freedom  of  the  spirit  “which  bloweth 
where  it  listeth,  and  ye  hear  the  sound  thereof”.  Such  con- 
victions range  from  a resolute  refusal  to  prepare  in  advance 
any  part  of  corporate  worship  to  a more  usual  provision,  by 
the  leader  of  the  worship,  of  a form  of  words  composed  with 
that  particular  service  in  mind,  and  possibly  occasions  too 


(1)  In  this  Commission  we  are  concerned  with  corporate  worship. 
The  whole  Approach  to  the  Work  of  Reunion  through  Common 
Devotional  Understanding  was  raised  in  a memorandum  which  gave 
much  attention  to  the  place  of  “private”  as  well  as  “corporate”  prayer 
and  the  relationship  between  them.  But  the  Commission  already  had 
so  much  to  do  in  so  short  a time  that  it  has  had  to  postpone  dealing 
with  it  as  part  of  this  report. 
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for  quite  spontaneous  prayer.  In  at  any  rate  the  more  tradi- 
tional forms,  this  freedom  is  rigorously  controlled  by  the 
knowledge  of  Scripture,  the  words  and  thoughts  of  which 
are  the  field  in  which  freedom  to  move  is  given.  Generally 
such  traditions  also  make  little  use  of  ceremonial,  by  an 
association  as  natural  as  the  converse  which  links  ceremonial 
with  liturgy,  i.e.,  it  distracts  from  what  the  words  say,  fasten- 
ing attention  upon  “forms”.  However,  some  would  insist 
that  this  “freedom”  includes  a freedom  to  use  liturgies,  though 
usually  with  a reluctance  to  standardize  them  or  suggest  their 
general  adoption. 

(3)  Eucharist-centred  worship.  This  scriptural  synonym 
for  the  Lord’s  Supper  is  appropriate  here  because  it  is  as  a 
giving-of-thanks  that  Orthodoxy  is  supremely  centred  upon 
this  Sacrament  as  the  norm  and  fount  of  all  worship.  Modern 
Roman  Catholic  worship  in  placing  the  Mass  at  the  centre 
stresses  rather  the  idea  of  sacrifice;  others  centre  upon  the 
actual  communion  of  the  people.  Whatever  the  tradition,  to 
be  eucharist-centred  is  to  think  of  all  other  worship  as  pre- 
paration for,  thanksgiving  after  or  meditation  upon  this  central 
act.  By  a natural  logic  such  traditions  hold  the  Eucharist  as 
the  central  and  most  attended  service  of  every  Sunday  (and 
other  great  festivals),  though  many  would  maintain  that  there 
is  no  necessary  connection  between  centrality  and  frequency. 

(4)  Preaching-centred  worship . Others  maintain  that 
the  characteristically  Christian  element  in  worship  is  that  it  is 
to  wait  upon  the  Word  of  God  Just  as  a central  affirmation 
of  Christianity  is  that  the  eternal  Word  was  made  flesh,  so 
the  central  act  of  Christian  worship  is  to  attend  upon  the 
proclamation  of  that  Word  as  witnessed  to  in  Scripture  and 
as  expounded  to  the  congregation  of  faithful  men  by  those 
in  whom  the  Church  recognizes  the  right  of  exposition. 

(The  holding  together  of  these  emphases  (3)  and  (4)  was 
often  found  in  the  past  and  the  restoration  of  their  right 
relationship  (as  we  shall  see  later)  is  one  of  the  signs  of  our 
time  in  the  ways  of  worship.) 

(5)  Waiting  upon  the  Spirit.  The  Society  of  Friends 
are  not  alone,  though  they  are  the  best  known,  of  those  who 
find  the  centre  of  worship  neither  in  traditional  liturgy  nor 
prepared  prayers,  neither  in  special  sacrament  nor  in  the 
witness  of  the  sermon  but  in  a quiet  waiting  upon  the  Spirit 
to  give  such  utterance  in  the  congregation  as  seems  to  Him 
good  “for  the  building  up  of  the  Body  in  love”. 

This  short  summary  does  nothing  to  make  the  various 
traditions  of  worship  “come  alive”.  One  of  the  hopes  of 
this  Commission  is  to  produce,  either  in  its  volume  or  in  a 
series  of  independent  papers,  some  descriptions  of  what  the 
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various  living  traditions  of  worship  really  mean  to  those  who 
take  part  in  them.  Meanwhile,  something  may  be  gleaned 
from  books  mentioned  in  the  bibliography  and  even  more 
from  reverent  sharing,  so  far  as  conscience  and  church  dis- 
cipline allow,  in  the  worship  of  other  traditions  than  one’s 
own. 

B.  Liturgy  and  the  life  of  the  Church  today. 

After  some  analysis  of  answers  current  among  Christians 
as  to  the  nature  of  worship,  the  Report  goes  on  to  deal 
with  some  of  the  discoveries  which  have  been  made  as  the 
Commission  has  drawn  together  from  many  different  churches 
those  who  have  a lively  interest  in  liturgical  worship  and  its 
place  in  the  life  of  the  Church.  They  are  best  illustrated  by 
reference  to  a report  composed  by  the  Chairman  in  1949: 

1.  Principles  and  Tradition. 

We  find  in  the  first  place  a controversy  between 
those  who  want  first  to  discuss  liturgical  principles  and 
then  to  test  the  existing  forms  of  worship  with  the  help 
of  their  findings,  and  those  who  wish  to  be  aware  that 
they  are  living  in  a certain  liturgical  tradition  and  dis- 
cuss the  principles  afterwards,  if  at  all. 

Worship  is  never  built  up  in  a theoretical  way  by 
drawing  liturgical  consequences  from  dogmatic  tenets, 
but  rather  the  Creed  is  born  from  worship,  born  at  the 
Font,  and  all  dogmatics  grow  out  of  the  baptismal 
Creed.  Moreover  we  see  a growing  conviction  that 
liturgy  is  not  an  arbitrary  thing  which  one  can  decide 
about  or  which  can  be  varied,  altered  or  corrected 
according  to  theological  opinion,  but  that  it  is  a living 
organism,  a tree,  growing  of  course,  developing  offshoots 
of  all  kinds,  fruitbearing  as  well  as  barren,  luxuriant  as 
well  as  simple,  but  always  a tree,  not  constructed,  but 
living  and  drawing  its  sap  directly  from  Christian  faith 
as  it  is  given  to  the  Church  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

In  liturgy  the  “existential”  attitude  comes  into  the 
open,  it  is  the  living  form  of  faith.  Hence  sometimes  in 
the  Church  a degree  of  doctrinal  tolerance  may  be 
attained,  whereas  the  same  issue  in  the  forms  of  worship 
may  raise  the  most  bitter  controversies.  Therefore  the 
theological  study  of  liturgy  is  not  a matter  of  purely 
practical,  still  less  historical  interest,  but  a penetrating 
into  the  heart  of  theology.  “Caring  about  orthodoxy 
is  a liturgical  matter”. 

We  find  furthermore  a growing  consciousness  of  the 
fact  that  man  should  take  part  in  worship,  not  only  by 
sentiment,  nor  by  his  intellect,  nor  even  by  his  piety* 
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but  in  his  “wholeness”,  body  and  soul,  and  that  worship 
is  not  something  apart  from  living  by  faith.  From  that 
viewpoint  liturgy  cannot  be  an  equivalent  of  “services”, 
but  it  spreads  over  the  whole  of  life.  Here  is  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  rediscovery  in  many  churches  of  the 
Christian  year,  and  also  various  attempts  to  establish 
a non-Roman  breviary.  A Liturgical  Movement,  only 
some  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  in  most  churches  was  still 
an  effort  to  give  its  due  to  a certain  aspect  of  Christian 
life,  if  not  merely  a preference  for  flowers  and  church - 
lights.  Now  it  may  become  “a  struggle  for  the  centre  of 
Christian  life”. 

2.  Corporate  worship. 

The  second  point  in  the  present  situation  is  the 
understanding  of  worship  as  essentially  corporate. 
Certainly  worship  is  individual  and  it  is  indispensable  to 
the  worship  of  the  Church  that  it  should  be  so  or  worship 
would  lose  its  devotional  character.  But,  essentially  it 
appears  that  corporate  worship  is  the  basis  of  private 
worship.  For  it  is  the  worship  of  the  Church,  the  Body 
of  the  Lord,  and  the  relation  between  God  and  man,  in 
the  spirit  of  the  Bible,  is  not  through  the  individual,  but 
through  all,  as  they  are  one  in  Christ.  Koinonia,  fellow- 
ship in  the  N.T.  sense,  is  not  something  extra,  but 
essential.  It  is  not  a coming  together  of  private  saved 
souls,  but  the  way  in  which  God  reaches  man.  Some 
voices  in  the  Church  remark  on  the  congregation  being 
one  family,  and  others  regret  the  loss  of  the  Love -feast, 
the  Agape,  as  the  expression  of  koinonia.  On  the  other 
hand  there  is  nothing  of  familiarity,  nothing  of  cosiness 
in  the  “common  life  in  the  Body  of  Christ”,  for  it  com- 
prises not  only  all  mankind  to  the  borders  of  the  earth, 
but  also  the  Church  in  heaven,  the  saints  gone  before, 
angels  and  archangels  and  all  the  heavenly  host.  This  is 
also  ecumenically  speaking  of  great  importance,  for 
koinonia  never  applies  to  a church,  but  always  to  the 
Church. 

Arbitrariness  is  something  quite  different  from  free- 
dom and  the  corporate  character  of  worship  is  impaired 
if  the  individual  priest  feels  free  to  express  it  in  his  own 
way. 

In  this  connection.  Priesthood  and  Ministry  come  to 
the  fore.  On  the  one  hand,  seeing  worship  as  the  cor- 
porate expression  of  a corporate  experience  brings  with  it 
the  conviction  that  Holy  Orders  and  every  kind  of 
Ministry  should  be  stressed  as  the  indispensable  means  of 
administering  grace;  on  the  other  hand  this  is  not 
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necessarily  something  quite  strange  to  the  concept  of  the 
general  priesthood  of  every  baptised  member  of  the  Body 
of  Christ.  On  the  contrary  the  diverse  orders  may  be 
seen  as  having  their  basis  and  their  essential  significance 
in  the  fundamental  priesthood  which  is  given  at  Con- 
firmation. This  conception,  a kind  of  clericalism 
extended  to  the  laity,  we  find  so  wide  apart  as  in  Re- 
formed and  Benedictine  circles.  Generally  however,  it 
is  felt,  participation  in  worship,  especially  in  eucharistic 
worship,  means  the  corporate  priesthood  of  the  whole 
congregation.  Of  course  this  does  not  do  away  with  the 
diversity  of  Orders.  Whereas  the  churches  of  the  Re- 
formation tended  to  secularize  the  Ministry,  the  non- 
ref  ormed  tended  to  merge  all  ministry  into  clericalism. 
So  in  one  part  of  the  church  the  Deacon  is  a priest,  in 
others  he  may  be  a grocer.  Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that 
what  is  lacking  in  the  grocer  is  something  of  the  priest, 
and  what  is  wanting  in  the  priest  is  something  of  the 
grocer. 

3.  “The  Real  Presence ”. 

Nearly  everywhere  in  the  Church  of  Christ  a reaction 
has  set  in  against  the  “spiritualism”  of  earlier  generations, 
i.e.  retirement  into  the  inner  castle  of  the  soul,  the  under- 
estimating of  all  outward  acts  and  the  reduction  of  all 
happenings  to  “merely”  spiritual  changes.  . . .The  grow- 
ing conviction  that  faith  means  something  really 
happening,  and  worship  something  happening  that 
matters  above  all  other  things,  does  not  derogate  from  the 
importance  of  the  inner  life.  But  it  reminds  us  that  life 
is  also  stern,  hard  fact.  It  stresses  the  human  situation, 
in  which  nothing  can  be  of  real  importance  which  is  not 
human  all  round,  physical  as  well  as  spiritual;  it  stresses 
the  divine  situation  of  God  who  created  not  spirits,  but 
men,  and  who  regenerates  not  our  souls  but  us. 

The  real  presence  of  Christ  in  Eucharistic  worship  is 
therefore  the  main  question  in  debate  in  those  churches 
which  strive  after  a liturgical  reformation.  The  use  of 
the  Word  as  against  the  use  of  visible  sacraments,  is  in 
itself  no  guarantee  of  spirituality,  but  merely  a change 
from  what  is  visible  to  what  is  audible,  and  may  be  in 
itself  as  ungodly  as  what  can  be  touched  and  seen.  The 
work  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Creator  Spirit  us,  is  not  confined 
to  what  we  are  pleased  to  call  “spiritual”.  God  the 
Creator  calls  the  things  which  are  not  into  being  by  His 
Spirit  and  He  does  so  not  only  in  His  original  creation, 
but  also  in  His  re-creation. 
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The  actual  situation  in  the  churches  is  not  as  simple 
as  this  summary  suggests.  There  is  in  some  churches  a 
veritable  battle  raging  about  the  priority  of  the  Word  or 
the  Sacrament.  In  many  churches  nowadays  the  Table 
is  placed  at  the  centre  of  worship,  the  pulpit  on  the  side. 
But  in  other  churches  the  central  place  of  the  pulpit,  as 
the  place  where  the  Word  is  preached,  is  advocated  or 
maintained.  Three  positions  in  this  matter  can  be 
distinguished:  1.  The  sermon  is  nearly  all  and  sacrament 
only  an  addition,  a confirmation  of  the  promise  given  us 
in  the  Word;  2.  The  Sacrament  is  nearly  all  and  the 
preaching  of  the  Word  only  an  announcement  of  the 
Lord  visiting  His  Church  in  the  sacrament,  an  extra  which 
has  no  place  in  worship,  though  it  may  be  useful  in  itself; 

3.  Sermon  and  sacrament  are  both  of  equal  value  in  the 
relation  of  God  to  the  Church,  the  sacrament  must  be 
explained,  the  Word  must  be  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  the  Lord,  until  He  comes.  We  find  all  three 
possibilities  together  with  many  variants. 

All  this  is  connected  with  the  conviction  that  worship 
as  such  is  sacramental  in  character,  i.e.  that  God  makes 
use  of  human  words  and  actions  for  the  dispensation  of 
grace.  The  Orthodox  Church  goes  so  far  as  considering 
worship  to  be  only  part  of  the  continual  service  of  the 
Church,  led  by  Saints  and  Angels.  But  elsewhere  also 
the  sacramental  character  of  worship  is  strongly  empha- 
sized; even  where  the  sermon  occupies  a central  place, 
as  in  the  Scottish  and  Swedish  churches,  it  has  been 
designated  as  an  “act”  or  an  “essential  and  integral  part 
of  any  solemn  act  of  worship”. 

4.  Sacrifice. 

A further  question  concerning  the  sacrament  of  the 
Holy  Communion  is  that  of  its  sacrificial  character.  It 
is  well  known  that  Luther  and  Calvin  objected  to  the 
Eucharist  being  a sacrifice  on  the  grounds  that  the  sacri- 
fice of  Golgotha  was  wrought  once  for  all  ( ephapax ) and 
not  to  be  repeated.  Evidence  from  the  New  Testament 
as  well  as  from  Tradition  seems  to  open  an  opportunity 
to  reconsider  this  question.(1)  For  example,  when  the 
notion  of  re-presentation  replaces  that  of  repetition,  and 
when  offering  and  communion  are  seen  together  in  the 
blood  of  the  covenant,  it  may  be  more  acceptable  to 
suggest  that  one  cannot  accept  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  with- 
out participating  in  it  by  offering  oneself.  So,  being  “in 


(1)The  memorandum  on  Sacrifice  presented  by  Bishop  Hicks  to  the 
1937  Conference  may  still  be  fruitfully  studied  : see  Edinburgh  Report, 
pp.  325-9. 
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Christ”,  the  Church  “offers”  Christ  in  offering  itself 
because  it  lives  only  by  union  with  Him,  Who  offers 
Himself  to  the  Father.  But  such  attempts  at  re-formula- 
tion  produce  their  own  controversies.  Perhaps  all  we 
can  say  is  that  many  new  attempts  are  being  made  to 
interpret  the  relation  between  the  Sacrifice  of  Christ  and 
the  sacrament  of  Holy  Communion,  seeking  to  pass 
behind  the  misunderstandings  of  earlier  formulations. 

5.  Baptism. 

Little  or  no  attention  was  given  to  the  second  sacra- 
ment, that  of  Baptism,  until  recent  years.  This  is  much 
to  be  regretted,  because  no  fundamental  reconsideration 
of  worship  can  even  begin  without  clear  notions  about 
the  sacramentum  initii.  However,  this  situation  has 
changed  and  a spate  of  writing  has  begun  on  “the  sacra- 
ment of  initiation”  and  seems  likely  to  continue.  In 
many  churches,  a lively  discussion  on  both  the  theory 
and  practice  of  baptism  engages  attention  because  it  is 
a matter  which  affects  the  pastoral  responsibility  of  every 
local  minister  and  congregation.  It  is  already  clear  that, 
as  this  subject  is  developed,  it  will  have  considerable  effect 
on  other  aspects  of  Christian  worship.  Indeed,  it  raises, 
as  Karl  Barth’s  tract  on  infant  baptism  shows,  funda- 
mental questions  about  the  nature  of  the  Church  itself. 

C.  Liturgical  creation  and  Worship  in  the  Ecumenical 
Movement. 

All  liturgy,  however  ancient,  began  some  time.  There 
are  situations  in  our  own  day  when  new  liturgical  ventures 
must  be  made.  One  is  where  churches,  like  the  Younger 
Churches  of  Asia  and  Africa,  face  the  need  to  evolve  forms  of 
common  worship  on  the  background  of  their  own  cultural 
heritage  and  of  the  diverse  traditions  from  which  they  spring. 
Some  of  the  essays  in  the  Commission’s  volume  will  deal  with 
the  way  in  which  a church  like  the  newly  united  Church  of 
South  India  makes  use  of  the  opportunities  for  corporate 
worship  in  its  life.  (See  also  bibliography). 

Another  situation  is  where  the  representatives  of  different 
churches,  with  widely  differing  traditions,  meet  for  common 
prayer  in  ecumenical  gatherings.  The  issues  are  set  out  in  a 
memorandum  presented  to  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
Central  Committee  in  1949  and  they  still  need  to  be  more 
widely  discussed. 

We  have  met  and  we  shall  continue  to  meet  for  corporate 
prayer  and  worship  in  ecumenical  gatherings.  In  fact,  in  the 
past  our  corporate  worship  has  fallen  roughly  into  one  of  these 
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two  types,  and  so  far  as  one  can  see,  in  planning  for  the  future, 
it  must  continue  to  do  so : 

(a)  The  reflection  of  existing  forms  and  traditions.  We 
need  to  give  more  careful  thought  at  least  to  the  following 
questions : 

(i)  the  value  of  this  approach  in  relation  to 

(b)  below  and  consequently  the  amount  of  available  time 
devoted  to  each  type; 

(ii)  the  kind  of  preparation  needed  for  the  worship- 
pers, to  deliver  them  from  any  danger  of  attending  a 
series  of  “liturgical  exhibitions”; 

(iii)  the  limitations  of  space  and  physical  setting 
(e.g.  it  is  not  possible  to  have  a service  which  feels  like 
Lutheran  Matins  read  from  the  high  pulpit  of  a markedly 
Reformed  Church); 

(iv)  the  limitations  of  time  (e.g.  a tradition  which 
is  typically  a serious  biblical  exposition  in  a setting  of 
Scripture  reading  and  prayer  becomes  qualitatively 
different  if  it  all  has  to  be  done  in  twenty-five  minutes); 

(v)  whether  it  is  possible  in  this  way  to  make  clear 
the  value  for  Christian  piety  of  the  liturgical  contribution 
of  the  “non-liturgical”  traditions  (at  Amsterdam  the 
Quaker  meeting  clearly  showed  that  there  is  a sense  in 
which  it  is  possible); 

(vi)  the  degree  to -which  any  tradition,  transplanted 
from  its  native  setting,  conducted  amongst  a majority 
strange  to  it  and  wrestling  with  unfamiliarities  of 
language,  music  and  posture,  is  so  transformed  in  the 
process  as  to  vitiate  the  whole  principle  of  this  attempt 
to  reflect  existing  traditions. 

(b)  The  creation  of  a new  “ ecumenical”  mode  of 
worship.  (That  was  the  intention,  at  Amsterdam,  of  the  open- 
ing and  closing  services,  the  preparation  for  Holy  Communion 
and  the  proposed  form,  in  the  Handbook,  for  daily  evening 
use).  At  worst,  it  results  in  a slovenly  “mixed  salad”  which 
reveals  only  the  principle  that  “everyone  must  have  a go”. 
Its  besetting  demons  are  “representativeness”,  “regard  for 
men”  (especially  distinguished  men)  and  the  assumption  that 
to  sing  a hymn  always  gets  you  round  a difficult  liturgical 
corner.  To  do  this  worthily,  we  must  give  more  thought: 

(i)  to  the  process  by  which  “liturgy”  grows;  the 
elements  within  the  process  of  conscious  continuity  with 
the  past  and  of  finding  new  “form”  for  the  impulse  of 
corporate  worship.  (Inasmuch  as  liturgy  is  an  art,  com- 
parison with  the  balance  between  traditionalism  and 
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revolutionary  movements  in  other  plastic,  visual  and 
literary  arts  would  be  illuminating). 

(ii)  in  the  light  of  such  consideration,  to  assess  the 
contribution  to  our  ecumenical  mode  of  worship  of  the 
long-established  liturgical  traditions  and  the  still  un- 
formed liturgical  traditions  e.g.  of  “younger  churches” 
or  of  certain  extremely  sensitive  Christian  youth  groups 

Ecumenical  gatherings  bristle  with  difficulties  in  any  case. 
We  now  have  a tradition  of  some  decades  to  reconsider,  but  we 
have  already  learned  that  it  is  in  corporate  worship  that  we 
experienced  some  of  our  deepest  awareness  of  the  “given 
unity  in  Christ”.  It  is  also  true  that  in  corporate  worship  we 
also  expose  “the  divisions  between  Christians”  in  forms  which 
shock  and  hurt  us  most.  When  “protestants”  are  led  into 
worship  which  invokes  the  Virgin  and  the  Saints,  when 
“catholics”  strive  in  vain  to  find  the  sense  of  awe  and  mystery 
which  is  to  them  the  heart  of  worship — then  all  come  away 
more  deeply  aware  that  there  is  much  yet  to  learn  and  that 
ultimate  questions  have  been  raised.  The  division  is  felt  at 
its  sharpest  in  the  fact,  which  the  next  chapter  must  explore, 
that  no  widely  representative  ecumenical  gathering  can  have 
full  fellowship  at  the  Table  of  the  Lord. 
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VI. 

INTERCOMMUNION 

The  word  itself  is  a strange  one.  It  is  a typical  product 
of  our  divisions.  To  some  church  traditions,  the  Orthodox 
for  example,  the  word  is  meaningless  because  the  idea  is 
incomprehensible.  Churches  may  be  “in  communion”  with 
each  other,  but  only  because  they  are  conceived  as  local  or 
particular  churches  within  the  Church.  If  they  are  not  in 
communion  they  are  simply  in  schism.  Orthodoxy  knows  of 
no  arrangement  whereby  a body  of  Christians  not  holding  the 
fullness  of  Orthodox  faith  and  order  can  have  “intercom- 
munion” with  Orthodox  churches  in  particular  countries  or  in 
general,  for  to  be  “in  communion”  implies  all  the  fullness  of 
what  it  means  to  be  “in  the  Church”. 

Yet  most  other  churches  use  the  word  “intercommunion” 
to  describe  a participation  in  one  another’s  sacraments  by 
churches  which  have  not  been,  or  might  not  be,  in  that 
relationship.  The  problem  is:  Under  what  conditions  and 
for  what  reasons  should  members  of  churches  participate  in 
the  Holy  Communion  of  other  churches  whilst  their  churches 
remain  separately  organized  bodies  and  not  one  church? 
Alternatively,  the  problem  may  be  seen  as : Why  should  those 
who  worship  “Jesus  as  Lord”  not  meet  at  the  Lord’s  Supper— 
for  it  is  His  Table,  not  ours — even  before  they  have  achieved 
unity  in  all  other  aspects  of  church  life?  The  Ecumenical 
Movement  has  made  the  whole  problem  far  more  acute  by 
increasing  the  occasions  when  members  of  separated  churches 
meet  each  other  personally  in  the  love  of  Christ  and  share 
deeply  in  many  spiritual  experiences.  Then — for  many 
Christian  souls — the  pain  and  scandal  of  being  separated  at 
the  Sacrament  of  Unity  is  seen  to  be  intolerable.  After 
Edinburgh  1937  it  was  decided  that  one  of  the  Commissions 
should  be  set  up  with  these  terms  of  reference: 

(a)  To  set  forth  the  existing  situation  as  regards  the  rules  and 
customs  regulating  intercommunion  and  open  communion  in 
the  different  Christian  bodies; 

(b)  To  set  forth  the  grounds  on  which  intercommunion  or  open 
communion  are  allowed  or  disallowed; 

(c)  To  consider  the  principles  which  should  govern  the  practice 
of  the  ecumenical  movement  in  regard  to  intercommunion 
and  open  communion; 

(d)  To  present  to  the  Committee  at  its  meeting  in  1941  a Report 
embodying  the  results  of  the  Commission’s  work. 
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The  war  prevented  any  Commission  meetings  in  Europe, 
but  despite  the  difficulties  of  communication,  two  useful  sur- 
veys, under  (a)  above,  were  carried  out  and  published.  Faith 
and  Order  pamphlet  No.  99  gives  “the  rules  and  customs  of 
churches  concerning  Intercommunion  and  Open  Communion” 
for  some  twenty-four  churches  with  whom  it  was  possible  to 
correspond  from  Britain  in  war-time,  whilst  No.  98  gives  a 
similar  survey,  the  fruit  of  many  meetings  between  representa- 
tives of  the  churches  in  the  United  States.  Together  the  two 
pamphlets  amass  a quantity  of  information  not  easily  obtained 
nor  generally  known. 

By  1946,  Professor  Donald  Baillie  of  St.  Andrews,  Scot- 
land, had  been  appointed  as  chairman,  and  was  able  to  call 
his  Commission  together  in  1947  and  1949,  and  to  hold  the 
report-drafting  session  near  Paris  in  September,  1950.(1)  Since 
the  main  work  in  the  first  of  the  terms  of  reference  had  been 
done,  the  Commission  is  chiefly  concerned  with  principles. 
The  volume  they  hope  to  publish  during  1951  will  contain: 

I.  The  Report  of  the  Commission  to  be  used  as  the  basis  of 
discussion  at  the  next  World  Conference. 

II.  A short  history  of  the  problem  of  intercommunion  from  the 
Early  Church  down  to  the  present  time : 

(a)  to  the  eve  of  the  Reformation 

(b)  the  Reformation 

(c)  the  Reformation  to  the  19th  century 

(d)  in  the  Ecumenical  Movement 

III.  A collection  of  theological  essays  on  principles  underlying 
practices.  Scholars  and  theologians  from  a wide  variety 
of  churches  would  be  asked,  not  to  speak  as  representing 
their  churches,  but  to  make  original  theological  contribu- 
tions, trying  to  penetrate  below  the  existing  principles 
governing  intercommunion  to  the  theological  foundations. 

IV.  Appendix:  statements  of  present  practice,  supplementing 
and  summarizing  pamphlets  98  and  99. 

When  the  volume  appears,  many  who  are  deeply  exer- 
cized about  this  problem  will  buy,  beg  or  borrow  it  to  see 
what  light  they  can  find.  It  would  be  foolish  to  expect  the 
Commission  to  have  “solved”  the  problem.  It  is  already 
clear  that  only  a fully  united  Church  will  “solve”  the  problem 
by  abolishing  the  anomaly  which  the  word  “intercommunion” 
describes.  But  we  may  hope,  both  from  the  history  and  from 
the  theological  essays,  to  understand  more  clearly  where  the 
real  difficulties  lie  and,  by  deeper  mutual  understanding,  to 
turn  an  occasion  of  frustration  and  irritation  into  a means 
towards  fellowship  and  unity. 


<J)See  Intercommunion,  the  report  of  the  Theological  Commission, 
published  by  the  S.C.M.  Press. 
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Some  Issues  in  the  Report 
1 . Definition  of  terms. 

We  have  already  hinted  that  there  is  some  confusion  over 
words,  springing  from  divergent  ideas  of  what  is  the  proper 
corporate  relationship  of  churches.  Let  us  start  by  getting 
terms  as  clear  as  we  can,  illustrating  perhaps  from  the  attitude 
of  the  Anglican  Communion  to  various  other  churches  in 
this  respect.  Confusion  about  terms  is  not  surprising,  nor 
indeed  entirely  avoidable.  For  words  are  used  to  describe 
things,  and  when  things  are  in  a state  of  irrational  confusion 
they  cannot  be  forced  into  precise  logical  definitions  without 
misrepresentation.  That  is  the  present  condition  of  Christen- 
dom. Underlying  the  confusion  about  our  terms  is  that 
connected  with  the  confused  uses  we  have  to  make  of  the 
words  “church”  and  “churches”.  Our  problems  concerning 
intercommunion  arise  in  a Christendom  divided  into  a number 
of  “churches”  which  are  not  simply  the  local  congregations  of 
the  one  Church,  but  denominations  related  to  one  another 
somewhat  after  the  manner  of  sovereign  independent  states, 
themselves  sometimes  subdivided  geographically  into  fellow- 
members  of  an  Anglican,  Lutheran,  Methodist  or  other  family. 
Were  this  not  so,  were  we  really  one  Church,  there  would  be 
no  need  of  the  prefix  inter-.  We  should  simply  all  be  in 
communion  with  one  another.  The  word  intercommunion 
presupposes  different  churches  which  may  or  may  not  be  in 
communion  with  one  another. 

We  ought,  then,  only  to  use  the  word  intercommunion 
to  refer  to  relations  between  churches  of  different  denomina- 
tions which  might  be  out  of  communion  with  one  another. 
We  should  not,  for  example,  speak  of  intercommunion 
between  the  different  Anglican  churches,  but  simply  say  that 
they  are  in  communion  with  one  another.  Intercommunion 
should  be  used  to  mean  the  result  of  an  agreement  between 
churches  of  different  denominations  whereby  the  communi- 
cant members  of  each  may  freely  communicate  at  the  altars 
of  either.  Such  an  agreement  was  made  in  1931  between  the 
Church  of  England  and  the  Old  Catholic  Churches,  and  a 
similar  agreement  exists  between  the  American  Episcopal 
Church  and  the  Polish  National  Catholic  Church  in  the  United 
States. 

There  are  also  the  cases  in  which,  without  any  such 
agreement  between  churches,  a church  may  by  unilateral 
action  welcome  members  of  other  churches  to  share  as  guests 
in  its  communion  services.  This  may  conveniently  be  called 
open  communion.  If  two  churches  welcome  each  other’s 
members,  and  the  members  of  both  are  allowed  to  accept  the 
invitation,  the  open  communion  is  mutual;  if  the  invitation  is 
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only  given  or  accepted  in  one  direction,  it  is  one-sided.  For 
practical  purposes  the  result  of  mutual  open  communion  is 
intercommunion;  for  the  sake  of  clearness  of  thought  the 
distinguishing  mark  should  be  the  difference  between  bilateral 
agreement  and  unilateral  action. 

Intercommunion  and  open  communion  both  imply  the 
existence  of  separately  organized  denominational  churches,, 
in  each  of  which  the  sacrament  is  administered  by  its  own 
ministers.  If  members  of  other  churches  are  welcomed  by 
either  inter-  or  open  communion,  but  ministers  are  not  allowed 
to  act  as  celebrants  except  in  the  services  of  their  own 
churches,  there  is  not  so  close  a degree  of  inter-church  unity 
as  where  an  interchange  of  ministers  would  also  be  permitted. 
For  this  freedom  of  ministers  to  officiate  sacramentally  in 
either  church,  the  term  inter-celebration  is  convenient. 

2.  The  Nature  of  the  Problem. 

It  is  already  evident  from  earlier  chapters  in  this  brief 
study  that  differing  conceptions  of  the  Church  are  at  the  heart 
of  the  ecumenical  problem.  The  problem  of  “inter- 
communion” is  naturally  only  an  extension  of  that  central 
disagreement.  But  since  the  discusion  about  the  Church  is  in 
a complex  and  fluid  state,  discussion  of  intercommunion  is 
not  tidy  either.  It  shows  the  same  trans-confessional  dis- 
agreements and  the  same  shifting  ground  as  the  disputants 
discover  each  other’s  meaning  to  have  been  different  from 
what  they  first  supposed.  But  the  problem  springs  from  the 
central  ecumenical  paradox : we  must  say  that  we  are  “united 
in  Jesus  Christ”;  we  cannot  say  that  we  are  already  “one 
Church”.  The  Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  the  Holy 
Eucharist,  Communion  or  Mass — the  very  diversity  of  names 
testifies  to  its  manifold  meanings — is  clearly  related  both  to 
the  unity  of  Christians  in  Christ  and  to  the  divisions  in,  or 
from,  the  Church. 

Roughly  summarized,  the  conflict  is  between  those  who 
hold  that  the  unity  in  Christ  is  paramount  and  must  be 
reflected  in  “communion”  at  the  Lord’s  Table,  and  those  who 
hold  that  “communion”  in  this  Sacrament  is  but  the  full  and 
final  expression  on  earth  of  an  already  existing  communion 
in  the  Church  of  Christ.  The  various  mediating  positions 
correspond  to  beliefs  as  to  how  far,  and  in  what  sense,  the 
unity  in  Christ  is  related  to  unity  in  His  Church.  At  one 
extreme,  those  who  identify  the  spiritual  unity  with  the 
churchly  unity  expect  full  intercommunion  between  all 
Christians  now  and  ask  for  no  more.  At  the  other  extreme, 
those  who  identify  their  church  with  the  Church  do  not  speak 
of  “intercommunion”  at  all,  but  only  of  communion  within  the 
one  Church.  In  between  again,  is  a series  of  views  about 
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Intercommunion  corresponding  to  conceptions  of  the  relation 
between  the  churches  and  the  Church,  various  pre-requisites 
of  agreement  in  doctrine,  unity  in  ministries,  etc.,  which  we 
saw  (in  Ch.  IV)  were  held  to  be  “marks  of  the  Church”. 

The  controversy  is  thus  often  stated  as  the  choice  between 
“intercommunion”  as  the  means  to  or  as  the  goal  of  church 
union.  The  Report  of  this  Commission  will  set  out  more 
fully  the  grounds  upon  which  these  two  views  are  variously 
held. 

3.  Differences  of  Sacramental  Doctrine. 

As  is  well  known,  there  are  great  differences  among 
Christians  as  to  how  the  action  and  intention  of  Jesus  in 
instituting  this  Sacrament  are  to  be  understood.  Some 
churches,  such  as  the  Roman  Catholic,  hold  a fully  articulated 
theology  of  the  Mass  as  a continuation  or  re-presentation  in 
time  of  the  Sacrifice  of  Christ  on  Calvary  and  of  the  mode  of 
His  real  presence  under  forms  of  bread  and  wine.  The  varia- 
tions, Eastern  and  Western,  from  the  Roman  doctrine  are,  of 
course,  too  many  and  too  subtle  to  be  summarized  here — 
ranging  from  a virtual  acceptance  of  the  whole  Roman 
doctrine  by  some  outside  the  Roman  communion  to  the 
insistence  that  the  whole  Sacrament  is  to  be  understood  only 
as  a remembrance  of  the  unique  Sacrifice  and  of  the  Incarnate 
presence(1). 

But  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  degree  of  agreement  in 
eucharistic  doctrine  is  necessary  for  inter-communion.  Many 
churches  have  deliberately  allowed  for  a wide  latitude  of 
interpretation  within  their  own  membership.  The  Thirty-Nine 
Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  for  example,  allow  for 
great  diversity  of  view  between  a repudiation  of  Zwinglianism 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  formulations  of  mediaeval  Catholic- 
ism on  the  other,  whilst  the  Church,  as  such,  is  in  full 
intercommunion  with  the  Old  Catholic  Churches  which  hold 
a much  more  exactly  defined  doctrine.  Amongst  Independent 
churches  there  is  full  intercommunion,  whilst  individuals 
within  them  hold  views  ranging  from  “high  church  sacra- 
mentalism”  to  denial  that  any  more  is  implied  than 
“remembrance”.  Sufficient  other  examples  could  be  given 
to  show  that,  although  certain  extreme  types  of  doctrine  may 
well  be  inconsistent  with  any  thought  of  intercommunion,  the 
dividing  lines  of  sacramental  theology  do  not  in  many  cases 
correspond  with  the  dividing  lines  of  intercommunion  and 


(1)  Some  help,  from  writers  expressing  their  churches’  conviction 
from  within,  will  be  found  in  the  symposium  on  Holy  Communion. 
See  Bibliography,  V,  A. 
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non-communion.  Here,  the  situation  reflects  what  we  have 
already  seen  earlier: 

(a)  the  way  in  which  any  one  doctrine  grows  out  of 
others,  e.g.,  doctrines  of  Holy  Communion  rooted  in  concep- 
tions of  grace,  redemption  or  ministry,  etc. 

(b)  the  way  in  which,  nevertheless,  doctrinal  divisions  do 
not  at  all  neatly  coincide  with  dividing  lines  between  churches. 

4.  Differences  of  Order  in  relation  to  Intercommunion. 

In  spite  of,  or  rather  because  of,  the  last  two  observations 
in  the  preceding  paragraph,  the  question  of  the  ministry 
appears  as  the  salient  difficulty.  Because  the  Holy  Com- 
munion is  related  to  differing  doctrines  on  the  ministry 
required  to  celebrate  it,  and  what  it  is  they  do  in  celebrating, 
intercommunion  is  related  to  Church  Order.  Because  the 
different  views  of  Church  Order  at  important  points  cut  across 
the  dividing  lines  of  churches,  “the  rules  and  practices”  of  the 
churches  show  a bewildering  variety  and  inconsistency. 

As  before,  certain  unequivocal  positions  stand  out.  The 
simplicity  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Orthodox  answers  we 
have  seen.  There  is  no  “intercommunion”;  there  is  only 
communion  within  the  Church — and  the  Church  is  clearly 
defined,  not  least  by  a clear  definition  of  its  ministry.  But 
there  is  an  equal  clarity  among  those  who  would  hold  that 
the  “priesthood  of  all  believers”  precludes  any  special  priest- 
hood, so  that  any  true  believer  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  not 
only  free  to  receive  the  Holy  Communion  wherever  it  is 
celebrated,  but  also  has,  in  principle,  authority  to  celebrate  it. 
(Whether  he  does  so  is  a matter  of  seemliness  and  order  in  the 
local  church.) 

There  remains  the  large  part  of  Christendom  which, 
whilst  accepting  a particular  ministry  as  a divinely-ordained 
mark  of  the  Church,  would  not  totally  exclude  from  fellowship 
in  the  sacrament  those  churches  which  do  not  possess  their 
own  exact  form  of  the  ministry.  Between  many  such  churches, 
intercommunion  is  admitted  as  a somewhat  exceptional 
measure  (e.g.,  when  individuals  are  out  of  reach  of  their  own 
sacraments  or  when  met  together  in  common  Christian  pur- 
pose) though  without  overthrowing  the  reasons  for  which  they 
continue  to  testify  to  their  distinctive  church  tradition.  The 
main  Protestant  traditions  in  most  countries  would  take  this 
attitude  towards  each  other.  As  in  other  matters,  Anglicans 
introduce  complications  at  this  point  by  being  neither  ex- 
clusively Catholic  nor  inclusively  Protestant(2).  As  a general 


For  a summary  of  the  official  Anglican  position  in  its  formu- 
laries, see  Faith  and  Order  pamphlets  98  and  99  already  referred  to. 
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rule  they  maintain  the  necessity  for  the  historic  succession  of 
the  episcopate  as  a pre-requisite  for  full  intercommunion  (such 
as  all  their  Provinces  have  with  the  Old  Catholics  and  which 
Lambeth  1930  and  1948  recommended  that  they  might  have 
with  the  Church  of  Sweden).  But  there  is  also  provision 
(largely  at  the  discretion  of  the  diocesan  bishop  whose  juris- 
diction is  concerned)  for  members  of  non-episcopal  churches 
in  certain  “exceptional  circumstances”  to  receive  the  Holy 
Communion  when  celebrated  by  Anglicans(3). 

5.  Communion  Services  at  Ecumenical  Gatherings. 

This  mention  of  “exceptional  circumstances”  raises  a 
matter  which  the  very  growth  of  the  Ecumenical  Movement 
has  rendered  acute.  Intercommunion  can  become  a 
sufficiently  painful  problem  when  separated  Christians  begin 
to  take  seriously  one  another’s  existence,  and  their  common 
responsibility  for  evangelism,  in  the  ordinary  localities  in 
which  they  live  year  after  year.  But  “ecumenical  gatherings” 
intensify  and  dramatize  the  dilemma  that  besets  divided 
Christendom  always  and  everywhere. 

It  is  particularly  acute  because  such  gatherings  would 
not  happen  at  all  if  there  were  not  already  a lively  sense  of 
unity  in  Christ.  It  is  only  human  that  the  scandal  of  division 
at  the  Lord’s  Table  should  come  home  then  with  a force 
which  it  lacks  so  often  in  the  familiar  routine  and  the  dissipa- 
tion on  other  concerns  which  mark  the  normal  life  of  local 
churches.  It  is  particularly  acute  when  such  conferences  are 
composed  of  young  people,  thrilled  with  the  discovery  of  com- 
mon discipleship  but  not  usually  so  familiar  with  the  subtleties 
of  ecclesiastical  difference — nor  so  “suppled  by  time  and 
tamed”  to  accept  them  as  are  sometimes  the  conferences  of 
their  elders,  long  preoccupied  with  ecumenical  problems. 

A memorandum  prepared  for  the  World  Council,  and 
also  presented  to  this  Theological  Commission  on  Inter- 
communion, sets  out  the  problem  in  these  terms : 

In  this  matter  of  communion  and  intercommunion, 
Amsterdam  inherited  the  theory  and  practice  of  the 
World  Christian  Youth  Conference  of  1939  at  Amster- 
dam, but  without  the  serious  spiritual  travail  beforehand, 
the  careful  education  at  the  time  or  (so  far  as  can  be 
judged)  the  serious  heart-searching  afterwards  which 
characterized  that  Youth  Conference. 

The  practice  at  the  Amsterdam  Assembly  was  to 
hold  four  differing  services  of  Holy  Communion.  This 


(3)  See  “Open  Communion”  in  § 1 above. 
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was  required  in  order  that  every  single  individual  in  the 
Assembly  could  be  a communicant  at  some  service  with- 
out infringing  the  discipline  of  some  Christian  church. 
The  frank  facing  of  this  fact  was  an  incentive  to  deeper 
thought  and  more  thoroughgoing  repentance  by  all  com- 
municants. There  were  services  of  Holy  Communion 
according  to  the  church  usage  of  the  Anglicans,  the 
Eastern  Orthodox  and  the  Lutherans.  The  largest  service 
was  that  in  which  the  host  church,  the  Reformed  Church 
of  Holland,  invited  all  baptized  and  communicant 
members  of  other  churches  to  participate.  These  services 
were  preceded  by  a Service  of  Preparation  on  the  Satur- 
day evening  in  the  Nieuwe  Kerk.  The  latter,  a service 
simple  and  deeply  moving,  should  be  mentioned  particu- 
larly. The  liturgy  expressed  the  sorrows  and  the  hopes 
of  this  gathering  which  so  earnestly  desired  unity  but 
could  not  at  this  deepest  level  achieve  its  aspirations. 
The  sermon,  preached  without  manuscript  and  with  deep 
feeling  by  Dr.  Hendrik  Kraemer,  moved  the  congregation 
to  real  penitence,  while  at  the  same  time  indicating  that 
the  unity  so  intensely  desired  was  here  in  a measure  fore- 
shadowed. During  this  service  those  who  must  still  be 
divided  at  the  Lord’s  Table  united  in  preparation  to 
receive,  though  according  to  diverse  forms,  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  the  One  Lord  in  Whom  lies  the  only  hope  of 
unity. 

Certain  principles  for  ecumenical  conferences  seem 
to  be  accepted  without  question : 

(i)  The  World  Council  must  be  scrupulous  to  avoid 
appearing  “to  hold  Communion  services”.  It  is  not  the 
Church;  it  is  not  even  a church.  At  most  it  can  provide 
facilities  for  the  representatives  of  churches  present  at 
its  meetings  themselves  to  provide  their  members  with 
the  eucharistic  worship  to  which  they  are  accustomed 
and,  if  it  so  decide,  avoid  arranging  corporate,  conference 
activities  which  conflict  in  time  with  such  provisions. 

(ii)  It  must  be  equally  scrupulous  to  avoid  suggesting 
that  any  one  service,  thus  arranged,  has  the  right  to  be 
called  “the  corporate  communion  of  the  conference”  so 
long  as  any  minority  (however  small)  is  for  conscience’s 
sake  not  communicant  at  it. 

(iii)  The  regulations  governing  attendance  (com- 
municant or  non-communicant)  at  such  services  are 
wholly  the  concern  of  the  churches  as  such  or  of 
individual  consciences  within  them,  and  in  no  sense  a 
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prerogative  of  the  Council  in  general  or  of  any  particular 
conference  or  Assembly  of  it. 

But  other  principles  are  in  dispute : 

(i)  Whether  “non-communicating  attendance”  at  the 
Lord’s  Supper  is  a valid  conception.  (What  relation,  if 
any,  has  such  a conception  to  various  doctrines  of  the 
Eucharistic  Presence?) 

(ii)  Whether  the  Holy  Communion  (granted  some 
legitimacy  in  non-communicating  attendance)  is  a proper 
occasion  to  learn  the  inwardness  of  another  confession 
by  coming  as  close  to  its  heart  as  our  state  of  schism  will 
allow.  (It  is  generally  conceded  that  attendance  at  the 
Holy  Liturgy  of  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Church  gives  an 
insight  into  its  distinctive  riches  which  nothing  else  can 
convey.  How  widely  is  that  admitted  in  regard  to  Ortho- 
doxy and  what  considerations  affect  the  extension  of  the 
principle  to  other  confessions?)  Of  course,  this  whole 
practice  presupposes  an  approach  of  devout  prayer  and 
not  of  idle  curiosity,  but  it  raises  some  very  practical 
questions  about  how  to  secure  it. 

(iii)  Whether — if  we  cannot  have  unity  at  the  Lord’s 
Table — we  have  any  right  to  meet  there  at  all  during  the 
days  of  a Christian  gathering  which  has  such  a “scandal” 
at  the  heart  of  it.  ( Per  contra : how  does  the  fact  that 
x Christians  are  met  in  the  same  place  for  y days  alter 
the  significance  of  the  fact  that  they  come  from  separated 
altars  and  will  return  to  them?  The  answer  obviously 
involves  a prior  theological  judgment  about  how  a 
“church”  is  “gathered”.) 

Here  we  are  concerned  only  with  the  implications,  as 
things  are,  for  communion  and  intercommunion  of 
gatherings  under  ecumenical  aegis.  The  regulations 
regarding  them  are  the  proper  concern  of  the  churches  as 
such  and  there  we  must  leave  them,  but  obviously  any 
changes  in  the  regulations  which  the  churches  themselves 
might  make  would  affect  the  behaviour  of  members  of 
those  churches  when  they  meet  in  common  assemblies. 
But  the  three  disputed  principles  mentioned  above  (and 
there  may  be  others)  are  urgent  ecumenical  problems. 

Certainly  there  is  no  easy  solution  in  sight.  This  is  a 
problem  which  we  must  go  on  wrestling  with,  praying  that  we 
may  neither  violate  the  sacred  convictions  of  others  nor  yet 
supinely  accept  an  intolerable  deadlock.  He  Who  gives  us 
the  Bread  and  the  Cup  that  we  may  feed  on  Him  will,  in  this 
matter  also,  not  leave  us  Comfortless.  Meanwhile,  some 
words  from  the  Edinburgh  Report  of  1937  can  still  be  laid  to 
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heart  by  our  churches(4):  “We  feel  moved  to  say  in  this  con- 
nection that  neither  those  who  press  for  intercommunion  nor 
those  who  feel  obliged  to  oppose  it  should  condemn  the  others, 
but  should  in  all  ways  respect  one  another’s  consciences;  but 
all  Christians  should  be  saddened  by  every  hindrance  to  the 
fellowship  of  full  communion  with  all  sincere  disciples  of  our 
Lord.” 


Edinburgh  Report  1937,  p.  266. 
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VII. 


OBJECTIVE  PROGRESS  IN  UNITY 
NEGOTIATIONS:  1937-1951 

Before  the  Edinburgh  Conference  a book  was  prepared 
by  Dr.  H.  Paul  Douglass  of  the  U.S.A.  entitled  “ A Decade 
of  Objective  Progress  in  Church  Unity,  1927-1936  ”.  This 
chapter  is  an  attempt  to  sketch  the  outlines  of  a similar 
book  in  preparation  for  Lund,  though  it  is  much  to  be  hoped 
that  somebody  may  be  found  competent  to  produce  a survey 
as  exhaustive  and  well-documented  as  that  of  Dr.  Douglass. 

First,  however,  it  is  salutary  to  recognize  the  doubts 
that  will  be  raised  in  some  minds  by  the  title  of  this  chapter. 
“ Progress  ” implies  moral  approval,  movement  in  a direction 
acknowledged  to  be  good.  Yet  not  all  the  facts  mentioned 
here  secure  universal  Christian  approval ; not  all  of  them  are 
admitted  to  be  movement  in  the  right  direction.  We  have 
already  referred  (in  Ch.  I)  to  those  who  fear  the  union  of 
churches  as  in  itself  a dangerous,  if  not  an  actually  mis- 
chievous, pursuit.  We  have  acknowledged  that  “ reunion”  is 
not  a self-evident  good.  It  is  possible  for  Christian  bodies  (like 
any  other  corporations)  to  pool  their  resources  and  ration- 
alize their  machinery  for  purely  self-regarding  or  time-serving 
motives.  Certainly  the  ultimate  good  of  the  Church  is  not 
served  by  unions  which  disregard  or  even  defy  the  equal 
obligation  upon  the  Church  to  be  pure  in  service  of  the 
Lord.  Yet  this  is  one  of  those  matters  in  which  each  con- 
science is  best  employed  upon  its  own  business  and  not 
upon  that  of  others.  It  is  primarily  for  those  who  fear  that 
their  own  churches  may  be  compromised  in  the  purity  of 
their  motives  to  be  those  who  speak  in  protest,  for  the 
motives  of  others  are  not  for  men  to  judge. 

But  there  is  another  aspect  in  which  we  cannot  avoid 
our  responsibility  for  one  another — and  that  is  in  loyalty 
to  truth.  It  is  a tragic  fact  that  very  frequently  (it  would 
be  instructive  to  know  the  exceptions)  the  achievement  of  a 
new  “ union  ” leaves  behind  a group,  large  or  small,  which 
cannot  accept  because  it  believes  that  truth  is  compromised 
by  the  union.  Often,  a union  results  in  there  being  yet  one 
more  church  than  there  was  before. 

This  is  by  no  means  always  the  case.  In  the  United 
States  for  example,  a correspondent  affirms  that  since  1920’ 
the  number  of  denominations  has  decreased  by  over  thirty, 
whilst  since  the  dawn  of  the  19th  century  over  ninety  separate 
churches  have  disappeared  by  union  with  others. 
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But  even  if  every  union  only  served  to  increase  the  number 
of  churches,  it  would  not  be  a final  argument  against  seeking, 
in  a given  time  and  place,  to  achieve  a union.  Granted 
that  the  motives  for  it  are  not  consciously  and  predominantly 
unworthy  (and  certainly  they  will  always  be  mixed)  it  is 
true  that  obedience  to  truth  compels  the  search  for  union 
just  as  surely  as  it  may  cause  opposition  to  it.  The  recent 
union  of  churches  in  South  India  is  a striking  example.  On 
the  one  hand,  all  Orthodox  opinion  denounced  it  as  the  wrong 
way  to  solve  the  problem  ; Anglican  opinion  was — and  is — 
notoriously  divided  upon  it.  An  Anglo-Catholic,  who  is 
personally  devoted  to  writing  and  research  in  the  service  of 
reunion,  could  write  of  “ the  South  Indian  negotiators  who 
showed  no  concern  whatever  for  ‘ the  Reunion  of  Christen- 
dom \ were  quite  prepared  to  hinder  it  by  their  independent 
action,  showed  no  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  many 
of  their  fellow  Churchmen,  and  have  ended  by  creating  yet 
another  schism  which  is  not  in  communion  with  any  one 
responsible  Catholic  Body  ”(1).  But  under  an  equal  com- 
pulsion of  truth,  another  worker  for  unity  has  written(2) : 

As  far  as  South  India  is  concerned  there  is  an 
issue  to  be  faced  in  the  life  of  the  Church  which  must 
be  put  as  clearly  and  sharply  as  possible.  Under  the 
conditions  of  mission  comity  churches  have  grown  up 
each  of  which  has  accepted  the  responsibility  of  being 
the  Church  in  that  area  . . . But  because  the  churches 
belong  to  different  denominations  the  cause  of  Christ 
is  represented  in  one  place  by  Episcopalians,  in  another 
by  Presbyterians,  in  another  by  Baptists,  and  so  on, 
each  denomination  having  its  own  rules  regarding 
church  membership  and  church  government  . . . What, 
then,  is  to  be  done  ? Two  ways  only  are  open.  One  is 
to  work  for  the  establishment  in  every  centre  of  the 
full  range  of  denominational  churches,  so  that  any 
Christian,  as  he  moves  about  the  country,  may  find 
wherever  he  goes  a congregation  which  abides  by  the 
ecclesiastical  rules  and  practices  in  which  he  has  been 
brought  up.  The  other  is  to  seek  for  reunion. 

That  is  the  issue  which  the  Church  in  South  India 
has  faced.  It  has  chosen  the  second  alternative  and 
the  result  is  the  Scheme  of  Union  ...  It  is  an  answer 
to  the  situation  which  I have  described,  and  when 
judgment  is  passed  on  it,  the  judge  must  be  able  at 


R.  T.  Brandreth,  O.G.S.,  in  an  Examination  of  the  Canadian 
Unity  Proposals,  Dacre  Press,  1950. 

<2)J.  E.  L.  Newbigin,  Bishop  in  Madura,  Church  of  S.  India:  The 
Reunion  of  the  Church,  pp.  20-21,  S.C.M.  Press,  1948. 
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the  same  time  to  state  what  better  alternative  he  has 
to  offer.  For  this  is  a matter  of  practical  decision  in  a 
situation  where  decision  cannot  be  delayed  without 
harm  to  the  Church.  It  would  be  possible  to  adopt 
the  other  alternative  which  I have  suggested,  to  aban- 
don the  principle  of  comity  and  to  work  towards  a 
type  of  denominational  church  life  such  as  the  West 
has  grown  accustomed  to.  But  I believe  that  to  do  so 
would  be  to  turn  our  backs  upon  the  great  illumination 
which  has  been  given  to  us  through  the  obedience  of 
those  who  went  before  us  in  the  missionary  expansion 
of  the  Church.  It  would  be  the  corrupting  of  that  by 
which  the  Church  lives  and  by  which  it  is  sent  out  on 
its  mission  to  the  world.  It  would  be  the  public  denial 
of  the  Gospel  which  we  preach,  the  good  news  of  Him 
who,  being  lifted  up,  will  draw  all  men  to  Himself. 

So,  by  “ Objective  Progress  ” let  it  be  understood  that 
we  chronicle  events  about  which  there  may  be  sincere 
difference  of  opinion.  Such  difference  is  part  of  the  penalty 
we  rightly  pay  for  the  sin  of  division  and  there  is  no  escape 
from  it  until  the  task  is  complete. 

In  what  follows  the  examples  are  representative  rather 
than  exhaustive.  There  is  given  first  a brief  survey  of  unions 
consummated  since  1936  followed  by  a survey  of  some 
schemes  which  are  still  under  discussion.  But  it  is  only  possible 
to  note,  in  so  brief  a compass,  that  many  different  concep- 
tions of  church  unity  underlie  these  various  examples  and 
that  we  are  still  far  from  agreement  amongst  Christians  as 
to  what  degree  of  unity  is  possible  or  even  desirable  in  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  examples  here  cited  range  from 
attempts  to  establish  a single  Church  in  a given  area,  united 
in  doctrine,  ministry  and  sacraments  and  continuous  with 
the  Church  of  the  ages,  to  the  mere  mutual  recognition  of 
the  soundness  of  the  doctrine  and  the  validity  of  the  ministry 
and  sacraments  of  bodies  which  will  otherwise  pursue  their 
own  way  unchanged.  No  attention  is  given  here  to  a few 
negotiations  which  have  broken  down.  If  such  negotiations 
are  reopened,  they  can  be  reported  at  the  appropriate  time; 
they  are  a reminder  of  the  difficulty  inherent  in  such  work. 

1.  Completed  Unions. 

Since  the  difficulty  of  reunion  largely  depends  upon 
the  degree  of  difference  already  existing  between  the  nego- 
tiating bodies,  the  following  examples  are  listed  in  an  order 
of  ascending  difficulty  in  ecclesiastical  relationship.  First 
come  unions  within  a single  “ confessional  ” tradition  ; then 
those  between  different  confessions  within  the  non-episcopal 
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Protestant  tradition  ; then  those  between  different  confes- 
sions within  the  Episcopal  tradition  ; finally,  in  the  case 
of  South  India,  a union  which  combined  episcopal  and  non- 
episcopal  elements. 

Any  realistic  estimate  of  these  unions  would  also  have 
to  bear  in  mind  that  powerful  part  played,  both  in  caus- 
ing division  and  in  achieving  unity,  by  non-ecclesiastical 
factors  like  economics,  culture,  politics,  class,  race  and  a 
variety  of  psychological  motives.  Although  such  factors  are 
always  important  and  sometimes  decisive,  they  are  too  com- 
plex and  too  various  even  to  be  mentioned  in  a brief  survey 
of  this  kind. 

(a)  Within  Confessions : 

(i)  Methodists  in  U.S.A.  A union  in  the  U.S.A.  resulted 
in  the  formation  in  1939  of  the  largest  single  Protestant 
group  among  the  American  churches.  It  was  the  result 
of  the  union  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South  and  the  Methodist 
Protestant  Church  in  the  Methodist  Church  with  a member- 
ship of  8,000,000  persons. 

(ii)  Reformed  in  France.  An  example  from  the  European 
Continent  is  afforded  by  an  act  of  union,  the  result  of  nego- 
tiations begun  in  1923.  This  united,  in  1938,  the  Reformed 
Evangelical  Church,  the  Reformed  Church  and  the  Free 
Churches  in  France  in  the  Reformed  Church  of  France , with 
a membership  of  about  one  million. 

(b)  Inter-confessional : N on-episcopal : 

(i)  The  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan  (Nippon  Kirisuto 
Kyodan).  The  issues  for  a church  union  in  Japan  were  con- 
fused by  the  forcible  interference  of  the  Japanese  nationalist 
government,  during  the  war  years,  to  impose  unity  upon  all 
Protestant  bodies  as  the  price  of  official  recognition.  Under 
this  pressure,  certain  dioceses  of  the  “ Catholic  Church  in 
Japan”  (Anglican  in  origin,  known  as  the  Nippon  Seikokwei) 
joined  the  union,  but  were  repudiated  by  the  majority  of 
their  Synod  for  doing  so.  The  present  freely-agreed  union 
includes  Baptist,  Congregationalist,  Methodist,  Disciples  and 
other  groups,  comprising  a total  of  about  three-quarters  of 
the  Protestant  constituency. 

(ii)  The  Evangelical  United  Brethren  Church.  The  merger 
of  the  Evangelical  Church  and  the  United  Brethren  in 
Christ  was  formally  accomplished  on  November  17th,  1946. 
Both  denominations  originated  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  among  the  German  speaking  people  of  Pennsylvania. 
Relationships  between  the  two  bodies  have  always  been 
close.  The  first  abortive  proposals  for  a merger  were  made 
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in  1813.  Formal  negotiations  were  resumed  in  1933.  The 
new  body  has  710,000  members  with  churches  in  thirty-six 
states,  and  is  the  thirteenth  largest  Protestant  denomination 
in  the  U.S.A.  The  degree  of  unanimity  on  the  merger  was 
remarkable.  No  local  church  withdrew  from  either  denomina- 
tion because  of  the  merger. 

(iii)  In  the  Philippines.  The  following  churches  sent  dele- 
gates to  a conference  in  November,  1947,  to  compose  a 
United  Commission  of  the  Churches  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing union  : the  United  Evangelical  Church  of  the  Philip- 
pines (Presbyterian  and  Congregational),  the  Philippine 
Methodist  Church,  the  Evangelical  Church  (United  Brethren, 
Disciples  and  others),  Iglesia  Evangelica  Unida  de  Christo, 
and  the  Convention  of  Philippine  Baptist  Churches.  The 
Commission  prepared  a Basis  of  Union  with  nine  articles, 
the  first  suggesting  the  name  of  “ United  Church  of  Christ 
in  the  Philippines”  and  the  further  articles  dealing  with  pro- 
perty, “the  historic  faith  and  message”  (each  church  preserving 
its  own  “heritage  of  faith”  and  declaring  as  the  “common 
faith  and  message:  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Living  God, 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  ”),  and  making  proposals  for  the  regu- 
lation of  local  congregations,  annual  conference,  a biennial 
General  Assembly  and  for  the  election  of  four  bishops  by 
that  Assembly,  to  serve  for  four  years  and  for  not  more  than 
three  consecutive  terms,  to  administer  the  four  areas  into 
which  the  whole  territory  is  to  be  divided.  A “United  Church 
of  Christ  in  the  Philippines”  was  inaugurated  in  May,  1948, 
consisting  of  the  first  three  mentioned  above:  all  co-operate 
in  a ‘ Federation  of  Christian  Churches  \ 

(iv)  The  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany  (Evangelische 
Kirche  in  Deutschland  or  E.K.i.D.)  may  perhaps  be  men- 
tioned here,  although  amongst  its  adherents  are  many  who 
doubt  whether  the  total  Bund  or  “fellowship”  can  properly 
be  called  a “ church  ”.  The  “ Deutscher  Evangelischer 
Kirchenbund”  had  been  formed  in  1922  but  was  disintegrated 
by  the  attacks  on  church  order  by  the  Hitler  regime.  A 
new  era  opened  with  a conference  at  Treysa  in  August,  1945, 
at  which  some  seventy  church  leaders  met  at  the  invitation 
of  Bishop  Wurm  of  Wurttemberg  and  a Council  (Rat)  of 
twelve  members  was  elected,  representing  leaders  both  of 
the  Confessing  Church  (Bekennende  Kirche ) and  of  the  old 
regional  Landeskirchen.  In  1948  the  E.K.i.D.  was  founded  at 
the  Eisenach  Synod;  and  its  present  Rat  elected  in  1948,  has 
Bishop  Dibelius  of  Berlin  as  President.  Whilst  the  resultant 
relationship  between  the  component  churches  is  a “ fellow- 
ship ” falling  short  of  full  “ union  ”,  it  does  signify  the  merg- 
ing, for  at  least  certain  limited  purposes,  of  Lutheran,  Re- 
formed and  Union  church  traditions. 


(c)  Inter-Episcopal  Recogition. 

(i)  The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  and  Polish  National 
Catholic  Church  in  the  U.S.A.  The  Church  of  England  and 
the  Old  Catholic  Church  (in  Holland,  Switzerland  and 
Germany)  agreed  upon  full  intercommunion  at  Bonn  in 
1931-32,  and  other  Provinces  of  the  Anglican  Communion 
followed  suit.  But  a more  intimate  union,  because  at  closer 
quarters  geographically,  between  Anglican  and  Old  Catholic 
traditions  has  recently  been  agreed  in  the  U.S.A.  There 
are  five  bishoprics  of  the  Polish  National  Catholic  Church 
of  America  with  which  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  has 
entered  into  an  agreement  (in  1946)  for  the  mutual  recog- 
nition of  ministries  and  sacraments  whilst  retaining  their 
organizational  independence/15 

(ii)  The  Church  of  England  and  the  Churches  of  Sweden 
and  Finland.  We  are  here  concerned  with  relations  between 
episcopal  churches  in  separate  national  territories,  so  that 
the  agreements  deal  with  exceptional  cases  rather  than  with 
the  continuing  church  life  of  one  area.  As  early  as  1911 
a commission  had  been  appointed  and  on  its  recommenda- 
tion the  periodic,  advisory  meeting  of  all  Anglican  bishops, 
the  Lambeth  Conference,  at  its  meeting  of  1920,  recom- 
mended that,  since  the  Church  of  Sweden  had  maintained 
the  succession  of  the  Episcopate  unbroken,  and  held  an 
agreeable  conception  of  the  episcopate  and  priesthood ; 
members  of  the  Church  of  Sweden,  qualified  to  receive  the 
Sacrament  in  their  own  Church,  should  be  admitted  to  Holy 
Communion  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  that  Swedish 
ecclesiastics  should  be  invited  to  give  addresses  in  Anglican 
churches.  English  bishops  took  part  later  in  Swedish  con- 
secrations and  a Swedish  bishop  reciprocated.  Lambeth 
1930  endorsed  the  earlier  recommendation  and  appointed 
a commission  to  investigate  Anglican  relations  with  Finland 
(Resolution  38).  That  Commission  presented  its  report,  ad- 
vocating similar  intercommunion  and  exchanges  as  in  the 
case  of  Sweden,  which  report  was  accepted  by  both  Houses 
of  the  Convocations  of  Canterbury  and  York.  Lambeth  1948 
recommended  that  the  earlier  resolutions  on  Sweden,  which 
had  never  been  ratified  by  Convocations,  should  now  be  so. 

Similar  advances  towards  the  Lutheran  Churches  of 
Latvia  and  Estonia  were  made  nugatory  by  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  Baltic  States  into  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  con- 
sequent disruption  of  communications  with  the  Christians 
living  there.  Relations  with  the  churches  of  Norway,  Den- 


^ Note : Since  1949  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  has  had  a 
similar  relationship  with  the  Philippine  Independent  Church. 


mark  and  Iceland  (in  which  the  episcopal  succession  was 
not  preserved)  are  being  explored,  in  accordance  with 
Resolution  72  of  the  Lambeth  Conference  of  1948. 

(iii)  The  Church  of  India,  Burma  and  Ceylon  and  the 
Mar  Thoma  Church.  An  important  agreement  was  reached 
in  India  between  the  Anglican  Church  there  and  that 
branch  of  the  ancient  Syrian  Church  in  Travancore  which, 
after  certain  reforms  in  the  nineteenth  century,  has  had  an 
independent  existence  as  the  Mar  Thoma  Syrian  Church. 
The  agreement  allows  members  of  either  church,  on  show- 
ing evidence  of  being  communicants  of  good  standing,  to 
receive  Holy  Communion  in  the  other,  if  the  ministrations 
of  their  own  church  are  not  available.  In  certain  exceptional 
cases,  such  intercommunion  is  permissible  even  to  those 
in  reach  of  their  own  sacraments.  This  agreement  was 
accepted  by  the  Mar  Thoma  Assembly  in  1936  and  solemnly 
promulgated  by  the  Anglican  Metropolitan  in  1937. 

(d)  Inter-Confessional  and  Inter-Episcopal. 

The  Church  of  South  India.  Much  attention  has  been 
devoted  to  the  scheme  of  union  for  certain  churches  in 
South  India,  both  because  it  was  the  first  achievement  in 
uniting  episcopal  with  non-episcopal  traditions  and  because 
the  principles  it  raised  were  realized  to  have  a bearing  far 
more  than  local.  The  union  was  finally  consummated  in 
impressive  ceremonies  at  Madras  on  September  27th,  1947, 
and  the  Church  of  South  India  is  now  a fact,  but  of  such 
importance  that  a brief  outline  of  the  history  of  its  formation 
ought  to  be  given  here. 

In  May  1919  thirty-three  ministers  of  the  Anglican  Church 
of  India,  Burma  and  Ceylon  and  the  South  India  United 
Church  met  at  Tranquebar  and  prepared  a statement  on 
church  union.  This  led  to  the  appointment  in  1920  of  a 
joint  committee  of  the  Church  of  India,  Burma  and  Ceylon, 
and  the  South  India  United  Church,  which  was  joined  by 
representatives  of  the  India  Provincial  Synod  of  the  Wes- 
leyan Methodist  Church  in  1925;  the  committee  completed 
a scheme  in  1929.  Two  features  received  much  attention  : 

(a)  That  “ the  uniting  churches,  recognizing  that  the  Epis- 
copate and  the  Councils  of  Presbyters  and  the  Congregation 
of  the  Faithful  must  all  have  their  appropriate  places  in  the 
order  of  life  of  the  United  Church,  accept  in  particular  the 
historic  episcopate  in  a constitutional  form  as  part  of  their 
basis  of  union  without  intending  thereby  to  imply,  or  to 
express  a judgment  on,  any  theory  concerning  episcopacy  ”. 

(b)  An  arrangement  whereby  all  bishops  and  ministers  of 
the  uniting  churches  would  be  acknowledged  as  bishops  and 
ministers  in  the  United  Church  with  certain  limitations  as  to 
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where  such  ministry  might  be  exercized  ; the  arrangement 
to  apply  for  thirty  years  to  such  ministers  as  might  enter 
the  service  of  the  United  Church  from  the  missions  forming 
the  originally  separate  parts  of  the  United  Church.  The 
scheme  was  referred  to  the  governing  bodies  of  the  churches 
concerned  and  underwent  revision  at  various  points. 

The  Lambeth  Conference,  1930,  while  recognizing  that 
responsibility  for  action  lay  with  the  Church  of  India,  Burma 
and  Ceylon,  declared  its  “ strong  desire  that,  as  soon  as 
the  negotiations  are  successfully  completed,  the  venture 
should  be  made  and  the  Union  inaugurated  The  Lambeth 
Conference  pointed  out  that  the  United  Church  was  not  a 
“ fresh  church  or  Province  of  the  Anglican  Communion 
under  new  conditions,  but  seeks  rather  to  bring  together 
the  distinctive  elements  of  different  Christian  Communions, 
on  a basis  of  sound  doctrine  and  episcopal  order,  in  a 
distinct  Province  of  the  Universal  Church,  in  such  a way  as 
to  give  the  Indian  expression  of  the  spirit,  thought  and  life 
of  the  Church  Universal  ” 

The  Methodist  Conference  gave  its  consent  in  1941  to 
the  adoption  of  the  scheme. 

The  scheme  having  undergone  various  stages  of  revision, 
it  was  submitted  to  the  governing  bodies  of  the  Church  of 
India,  Burma  and  Ceylon,  which  approved  it  in  February, 
1945,  and  the  South  India  United  Church,  which  approved  it 
in  the  autumn  of  1946. 

Many  Anglican  hesitations  arose  from  changes  intro- 
duced into  the  draft  scheme  after  1930,  but  the  final  attitude 
of  the  Anglican  Communion  can  be  read  in  the  Report  of 
the  Lambeth  Conference  of  1948  (pp.  38-9  and  41-9).  Briefly, 
Lambeth  recommended  that  Anglican  churches  should  not 
as  churches  be  in  communion  with  the  new  church,  though 
former  Anglican  members  retain  their  previous  rights 
(subject  to  the  regulations  of  the  church  in  the  area  con- 
cerned) in  Anglican  churches  and  Anglicans  visiting  India 
are  entitled  to  ask  for  full  rights  in  the  South  Indian  Church. 
However,  like  all  Lambeth  Resolutions,  these  need  ratifica- 
tion by  the  several  Provincial  Synods  or  Convocations  before 
becoming  binding  upon  members.  Meanwhile,  the  United 
Church  issued  its  own  replies  to  questions  put  before  it  by 
a committee  of  theologians  appointed  by  the  Lambeth  Con- 
ference, which  committee  (acting  on  behalf  of  the  Church 
of  England  only)  has  issued  its  report  on  relations  between 
the  Church  of  England  and  the  Church  of  South  India. 
Anglican  action  in  the  Lambeth  resolutions  has  been  taken, 
in  some  form,  by  the  Provinces  of  Canterbury,  York,  Scot- 
land, S.  Africa,  the  W.  Indies  as  well  as  by  the  Church  of 
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India,  Burma  and  Ceylon.  Negotiations  are  in  progress  be- 
tween the  Church  of  South  India  and  the  Lutherans  and 
Baptists  in  South  India,  and  a most  interesting  form  of 
liturgy  for  the  Holy  Communion  has  been  issued  for  experi- 
mental use  in  the  United  Church(3). 

2.  Proposed  Unions. 

(a)  Proposals  for  Corporate  Union. 

(i)  Ceylon.  A Joint  Committee  on  Church  Union  was 
set  up  in  1940  representing  Anglican,  Baptist,  Methodist  and 
Presbyterian  Churches  in  Ceylon.  In  1943  it  was  formally 
charged  to  prepare  plans  for  union,  and  in  1947  it  produced 
an  agreed  draft  of  the  Section  on  Faith  and  Order  of  The 
Proposed  Scheme  of  Church  Union  in  Ceylon .(4)  This  draft 
was  on  the  whole  favourably  received  by  the  governing  bodies 
of  the  churches  whose  missionary  activity  the  negotiating 
churches  in  Ceylon  represented.  Anglican  comment  is  to  be 
found  on  pp.  41  and  57-9  of  the  Report  of  Lambeth  1948. 
During  1949  the  Section  of  the  Scheme  which  related  to 
practical  matters  of  church  administration  and  finance  was  put 
out  by  the  Negotiating  Committee  for  discussion  by  all  parties 
concerned,  and  negotiations  continue. 

Most  of  the  points  in  the  South  India  scheme  which  had 
caused  hesitation  are  avoided  in  the  Ceylon  scheme,  particu- 
larly the  necessity  for  an  interim  period  of  diverse  ministries. 
The  scheme  makes  a provision  for  the  full  unification  of  the 
several  ministries  from  the  beginning.  It  differs  also  from 
the  South  India  scheme  in  including  Baptists,  and  provision 
is  made  for  both  the  baptism  of  infants  and  the  baptism 
of  those  of  riper  years,  with  episcopal  confirmation  to  follow 
normally  in  both  cases. 

(ii)  North  India.  In  1941  a Proposed  Basis  of  Negotiation 
was  issued  by  a Round  Table  conference  held  at  Allahabad 
representing  the  (Anglican)  Church  of  India,  Burma  and  Cey- 
lon, Methodists  (British  and  Australasian)  and  the  United 
Church  of  North  India  (formerly  American  and  Scottish  Pres- 
byterians, with  some  Congregational  elements).  The  scheme 
in  general  resembles  that  of  Ceylon  rather  than  of  South 
India,  though  it  does  envisage  an  “interim  period”  in  which, 
although  having  a unified  and  episcopal  ministry,  the  uniting 
bodies  will  continue  to  function  as  quasi-separate  organiza- 
tions. In  this  it  has  affinities  with  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury’s proposal  for  England  (see  3(b)  iii,  below).  Negotia- 
tions continue. 


(3)  See  Bibliography  V.A. 

(4)  Bibliography  VII.  B. 
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(iii)  Iran  {Persia).  A draft  Constitution  drawn  up  in  1942 
proposes  a scheme  in  many  ways  similar  to  that  of  South 
India  but,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Lambeth  Conference,  in 
important  regards  less  promising.  In  view  of  the  difficulties 
of  isolation  and  political  unrest  and  of  the  relative  weakness 
(in  numbers,  personnel  and  theological  equipment)  of  the 
Christian  forces  in  Iran,  the  progress  towards  an  indepen- 
dent unity  is  slow,  but  is  continuing  with  the  hope  of 
guidance  and  help  from  other  fellow  Christians. 

(iv)  Nigeria.  In  1947,  following  earlier  discussions,  a 
Joint  Union  Conference  was  set  up  representing  the  Anglican 
missionary  dioceses  of  the  Niger  and  Lagos,  the  (Scottish) 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Biafra,  the  Qua  Iboe  (interdenomina- 
tional) Mission,  the  Methodist  and  the  Sudan  United  Mission, 
with  instructions  to  prepare  a Basis  of  Union  and  a Constitu- 
tion for  a United  Church.  Again  there  is  some  hestitation  in 
western  minds  (voiced  for  example  by  Lambeth)  as  to 
whether  the  local  Christian  resources  of  man-power  and  of 
maturity  are  sufficient  to  support  independent  unity,  in  spite 
of  native  eagerness  for  it.  But  Lambeth  1948  (Resolution 
65)  encouraged  continued  negotiation. 

(v)  In  the  United  States. 

(1)  The  Congregational  Christian  Churches  and  the 
Evangelical  and  Reformed  Church.  Both  bodies  are  the  result 
of  former  mergers  and  had  reached  an  advanced  stage  of 
agreement  between  their  representative  central  bodies,  clearly 
set  forth  in  a Proposed  Basis  of  Union.  But  the  whole 
negotiation  is  now  suspended  by  a decision  of  Justice  Stein- 
brink  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  on  appeal 
by  the  Cadman  Memorial  Congregational  Church  (a  local 
Congregational  Church  in  Brooklyn).  The  Court  ruled  that 
the  polity  of  Congregational  Churches  is  such  that  the 
General  Council  of  the  Congregational  Churches,  which  had 
been  the  negotiating  body  for  the  proposed  union,  was  legally 
incompetent  to  act  in  this  area.  The  judgment  is  being  carried 
to  higher  courts  and  the  issue  is  awaited  with  interest,  for  it 
has  far-reaching  implications  for  all  unions  in  which  churches 
of  the  Congregational  type  have  been  engaged  in  the  past  or 
could  be  in  future. 

(2)  A conference  was  held  in  1949  at  Greenwich,  Conn.r 
to  discuss  “federal-organic”  union  between  eight  denomina- 
tions, viz:  the  Methodist  Church,  the  Presbyterian  Church 
(U.S.A.),  the  Evangelical  and  Reformed  Church,  the  Congre- 
gational Christian  Churches,  the  Disciples  of  Christ,  the 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church,  the  Colored 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  the  National  Council  of 
Community  Churches.  Any  plan  is  as  yet  very  immature. 
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Negotiations  have  been  undertaken,  at  various  times  in 
the  period  under  review,  between  : 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  and  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  U.S.A. 

The  American  Baptist  Convention  and  Disciples  of 
Christ,  U.S.A. 

Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.S.A.  and  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States. 

Reformed  Church  in  America  and  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church  of  North  America. 
but,  for  a variety  of  reasons,  these  negotiations  are  not,  at 
the  time  of  writing,  under  actual  discussion,  though  there 
is  always  a possibility  that  they  may  be  re-opened.  A 
theological-sociological  study  of  the  reasons  for  unity  nego- 
tiation failures , though  a delicate  task,  might  be  of  real 
service  to  the  whole  unity  movement. 

(b)  Proposals  for  Mutual  Recognition. 

The  difficulties  which  attend  the  launching  of  full 
schemes  for  organic  unity  have  led  in  some  areas  to  sugges- 
tions for  a degree  of  mutual  recognition  which  would  over- 
come by  intercommunion  some  of  the  worst  scandals  of 
division,  whilst  allowing  diverse  traditions  more  slowly  and 
gently  to  get  used  to  each  other’s  ways  before  embarking 
on  organic  union. 

(i)  In  Canada.  Conversations  were  begun  in  1944  be- 
tween the  United  Church  of  Canada  and  the  Church  of 
England  in  Canada,  resulting  in  a report  issued  in  1946 
and  commended  to  the  churches  for  study  in  the  ensuing 
three  years.  The  essence  of  the  scheme  lies  in  the  thesis 
that  “ the  two  Ministries  (of  the  respective  churches)  are 
best  considered  as  parallel  rather  than  identical  ” and  that 
consequently  a mutal  “ supplemental  ordination  ” offers  to 
members  of  each  ministry  some  quality  or  character  not 
previously  possessed.  It  should  be  open  to  any  who  so 
desire  to  receive  (upon  certain  terms)  a “ supplemental  ordi- 
nation ” which  would  entitle  them  to  officiate  in  both 
churches.  The  proposal,  both  in  its  pre-suppostitions  and 
in  its  practice,  has  evoked  a lively  discussion  which  con- 
tinues. An  interim  report  issued  by  the  General  Synod  of 
the  Church  of  England  in  Canada  in  August,  1949,  recom- 
mended that  organic  union  be  held  firmly  in  view  as  a final 
goal  of  the  discussions. 

(ii)  In  Australia.  The  essence  of  proposals  emanating 
from  Anglicans,  Congregationalists,  Methodists  and  Presby- 
terians (the  latest  version  of  which  was  issued  in  1943)  is 
the  achievement  of  “ a wider  ministerial  commission  ” 
through  a laying  on  of  hands  by  “duly  chosen  and  appointed 
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ministers  ” upon  any  who  desire  to  receive  it.  The  whole 
proposal  is  clearly  set  out  in  a pamphlet,  Australian  Proposals 
for  Inter-Communion , by  Bishop  Batty  of  Newcastle,  New 
South  Wales  (S.P.C.K.,  2s.). 

(iii)  In  England.  Two  sets  of  negotiations  call  for 
mention  : 

1.  A University  sermon  delivered  at  Cambridge  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1946  has  given  rise  to  a series 
of  Church  of  England-Free  Church  conversations  on  the 
possibility  of  providing  parallel  but  mutally  recognized  epis- 
copates. This  involves  some  novel  situations.  Reports, 
issued  in  March  and  September,  1949,  indicate  that  good 
progress  in  discussion  is  being  made,  and  that  some  difficult 
questions  from  each  side,  which  must  be  answered  before 
success  can  be  achieved,  are  being  faced  with  cordiality, 
friendliness  and  frankness.  A further  report  is  expected  by 
the  end  of  1950  to  contain  positive  suggestions  for  considera- 
tion by  the  bodies  concerned.  Somewhat  similar  conversations 
are  in  progress  between  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Church 
of  Scotland  (Presbyterian). 

2.  Conversations  between  the  Congregational  Union  and 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  England  have  not  resulted  in 
full  union,  but  in  a resolve  to  “ enter  into  a new  and  solemn 
relationship  with  one  another,  covenanting  together  to  take 
counsel  with  one  another  in  all  matters  of  common  con- 
cern ” and  to  seek  all  opportunities  for  co-operation. 

This  is  a varied  record,  meaning  different  things  in 
different  places.  It  covers  many  acts  in  which  men  are  mis- 
taken, as  men  must  be.  But  throughout  it  is  testimony  to 
the  faith  which  moves  mountains  of  inertia  and  prejudice. 
It  is  the  record  of  the  strivings  of  believing  Christians  who 
are  seeking  to  obey  our  Lord’s  command  to  be  one  that  “ the 
world  also  may  believe  ”.  May  their  record  shame  and 
encourage  all  who  are  doing  less. 
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VIII. 

FORGOTTEN  FACTORS 


In  the  discussion  of  church  unity  there  is  a range  of 
factors  which  often  seem  to  be  forgotten.  The  reports  of 
the  negotiators  speak  of  the  ministry  and  the  sacraments,  of 
doctrinal  differences  and  theological  problems.  But  rarely 
do  such  reports  state,  for  example,  that  “ our  separations 
originated  in  a political  crisis,  they  have  been  hardened  by 
subsequent  social  differences  and,  if  we  now  propose  union, 
it  is  because  we  have  faced  those  factors  too  and  can  over- 
come them”.  Even  more  rarely  does  a report  say:  “We 
have  faced  these  factors  and  find  that  they  still  prevent  us 
from  achieving  union,  although  doctrinally  there  is  nothing 
between  us  which  could  not  be  held  within  a united  church”. 
Yet  any  honest  appraisal  of  what  caused,  perpetuates  and 
sanctions  division  must  recognize  that  political,  social, 
economic  and  similar  forces  operate,  to  say  the  least,  along- 
side doctrinal  ones.  Sometimes  indeed  the  former  would 
seem  to  be  the  decisive  forces. 

The  whole  question  has  again  been  brought  into  the 
consciousness  of  the  Faith  and  Order  movement  by  a letter 
elicited  for  the  Commission  from  Dr.  C.  H.  Dodd,  a member 
of  the  English  Congregational  Churches,  and  leading  New 
Testament  scholar,  who  was  then  a professor  in  Cambridge 
University.  In  spite  of  its  having  been  printed  before(1)  this 
introduction  to  the  discussion  cannot  do  better  than  reproduce 
its  words. 

In  the  course  of  nearly  forty  years’  participation  in  conferences 
and  discussions  having  reunion  as  their  ultimate  aim,  I have  often  been 
puzzled  by  a recurrent  phenomenon.  When  certain  issues  have  been 
patiently  thrashed  out,  and  we  have  come,  through  a deeper  mutual 
understanding,  within  sight  of  some  real  measure  of  agreement  on 
those  particular  issues,  suddenly  the  ground  of  debate  shifts.  Some 
fresh  point  of  division  emerges,  which  no  one  has  spoken  about,  or 
thought  about,  much.  Interest  in  the  matters  hitherto  under  discussion 
evaporates,  and  the  measure  of  agreement  attained  appears  quite 
insignificant.  We  are  thrown  back  to  the  beginning.  Sometimes 
such  a throw-back  has  proved  salutary,  because  we  have  been  neglect- 
ing some  genuinely  important  source  of  misunderstanding.  (All  of 
us  could  produce  obvious  examples  from  the  earlier  history  of  our 
movement.)  But  I am  sure  it  has  not  always  been  so.  The  throw- 
back is  not  always  a case  of  reculer  pour  mieux  sauter.  It  means  we 


(1)  In  Faith  and  Order  pamphlet  (New  series)  No.  2,  minutes  of 
Commission  meeting  at  Chichester  1949,  and  in  the  Ecumenical 
Review  Vol.  II  No.  1,  Autumn  1949. 
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are  really  shying  at  the  logical  consequences  of  steps  we  felt  bound 
to  take,  and  we  are  now  casting  about  for  good  reasons  why  we  should 
not  follow  out  these  consequences.  But  the  real  reasons  may  be 
unavowed  or  subconscious. 

In  Section  I at  Amsterdam  one  of  the  most  striking  things  was  the 
failure  to  define  the  difference  between  what  we  were  pleased  to  call 
the  “catholic”  and  the  “protestant”  positions  in  any  way  that  both 
parties  could  accept.  When  “protestants”  defined  their  own  position 
over  against  “Catholicism”,  catholics  refused  to  accept  the  implied 
definition  of  their  position,  and  vice  versa.  I don’t  believe  this  was 
simply  a defect  of  dialectical  skill  on  our  part.  Partly  it  is,  as  our 
report  stated,  that  the  two  positions  represent  two  diverse  total 
systems  of  concepts,  such  that  every  single  point  takes  character  from 
the  whole,  and  no  apparent  agreement  on  a single  point  is  valid, 
until  the  whole  system  has  been  accounted  for.  I should  be  reluctant, 
though,  to  accept  this  as  final,  in  its  full  implications;  but  let  it  pass. 

I don’t  believe  this  covers  the  whole  situation,  at  any  rate.  I am 
strongly  disposed  to  suspect  that  there  is  an  element  of  unconscious  or 
unavowed  motive  which  prevents  us  from  “following  the  argument 
whithersoever  it  leads”. 

1 . One  field  where  I suspect  such  unavowed  motivation  is  the  field 
of  confessional  or  denominational  loyalty.  We  all  feel  constrained 
to  insist  on  certain  convictions  because  we  must  be  true  to  our 
“sacred  traditions”  or  our  “historic  principles”,  which  we  must  on  no 
account  compromise.  We  believe  them  to  be  of  the  essence  of  the 
faith.  We  are,  we  say,  “trustees”  of  them  on  behalf  of  the  whole 
Church  (or  of  the  re-united  Church  yet  to  be).  Now,  it  may  turn  out 
(we  don’t  yet  know)  that  there  are  indeed  some  principles  of  difference 
so  fundamental  that  no  accommodation  can  be  found.  It  may  be  so — 
quod  Deus  avertat / — but  before  we  conclude  that  it  is  so,  I do  think 
we  ought  to  ask  whether  behind  this  sometimes  rather  strident 
emphasis  on  our  “distinctive  witness”  there  may  not  lie  a special 
kind  of  corporate  pride — or  even  “sacro  egoismo”!  Loyalty  to  one’s 
own  communion  is  noble — often  it  has  behind  it  the  deep  sense  of 
responsibility  for  a cause  that  has  been  hallowed  by  heroes  and 
martyrs  with  whom  we  dare  not  break  faith.  I don’t  question  the 
sincerity  of  such  sentiments.  But  just  why  is  it  that  we  can’t  bear  the 
thought  of  “my”  church  (denomination,  confession,  communion — what 
you  will)  losing  face?  If  I really  believe  my  own  communion  is,  sans 
phrase,  the  Church,  and  possesses  the  whole  truth  of  the  Gospel  in 
indefectible  fulness,  if  I am  under  obligation  of  dogma  or  discipline 
to  deny  that  my  own  communion  has  ever  erred,  or  could  do  so,  then 
there  is  no  more  to  be  said.  But  short  of  that,  I think  we  are  bound 
to  ask  more  seriously  than  we  generally  do,  whether  in  the  end  we 
care  more  about  saving  the  face  of  our  own  denomination  than  about 
the  Una  Sancta.  In  our  conferences  we  take  endless  trouble  (rightly) 
to  explain  our  own  views,  and  often  to  try,  in  a most  friendly  spirit, 
to  square  them  with  other  people’s,  but  I have  not  often  heard  any- 
one say  bluntly,  “We  have  been  mistaken  in  holding  this  view,  and 
I have  been  mistaken  in  defending  it.”  Yet  it  is  unlikely  that  we  have 
gone  so  far  with  our  discussions  without  being  convicted  of  error  in 
some  points.  We  are  always  saying,  “My  communion  has  conserved 
this  most  precious  truth  which  we  are  commissioned  to  bring  as  a 
priceless  treasure  into  the  reunited  Church,  and  for  your  sakes  we 
can’t  allow  you  to  derogate  from  it.”  I think  that  would  often  come 
better  from  the  other  side.  It  might  be  a useful  change  if  we  began 
saying,  “We  are  very  conscious  of  shortcomings  in  our  denominational 
life;  if  you  can  give  us  counsel,  let  us  go  with  you.” 
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The  upshot  of  this  rigmarole  is  this:  I have  an  uneasy  suspicion 
that  when  long  and  patient  discussion  is  bringing  us  within  sight  of 
a measure  of  agreement,  there  are  some  of  us  who  take  fright  at  the 
danger  that  our  “distinctive  witness”  may  prove  less  distinctive  than 
we  thought,  and  we  want  to  change  the  subject,  and  say,  “Ah,  but 
here  is  something  very  important  which  we  are  sure  you  don’t 
believe!”  And  if  we  face  the  alarming  prospect  of  failing  to  find 
any  clearly  definable  fundamental  difference  between  the  “catholic” 
and  “protestant”  positions,  we  have  to  persuade  ourselves  that  our 
system  of  beliefs — whichever  it  be — has  such  deep,  delicate,  secret 
springs  that  the  whole  system  must  be  different:  even  if  the  state- 
ments we  are  prepared  to  put  forth  on  the  respective  sides  appear 
to  the  casual  observer  as  like  as  two  peas,  we  are  sure  they  can’t  be. 
If  I,  being  a “protestant”,  say  “two  and  two  make  four”,  and  the 
“catholic”  says  the  same,  we  are  sure  there  is  a catch  somewhere ! 

Am  I caricaturing?  Probably.  But  I think  we  ought  to  bring  to 
the  surface  what  I believe  to  be  an  unavowed  motivation,  and  ask 
quite  candidly  whether  we  believe  in  our  hearts  that  our  separated 
traditions,  with  their  deep  roots  in  history,  their  long  and  still  living 
individual  development,  and  their  vivid  idiosyncrasies,  are  of  such 
value  in  a world  constantly  tending  to  Gleichschaltung  that  they  ought 
at  all  costs  to  be  preserved;  and  that  the  best  use  we  can  make  of  our 
ecumenical  organizations  is  to  provide  a platform  from  which  the 
distinctive  “witness”  of  each  denomination  may  be  proclaimed  Urbi 
et  Orbi.  For  myself  I don’t  believe  this  (so  far  as  I know  myself) 
but  I can  see  there  is  a great  deal  to  be  said  for  it.  In  any  case  it 
should  be  brought  into  the  open.  We  should,  I think,  do  well  to  ask 
ourselves,  in  reference  to  any  debatable  point,  “Is  my  strong  sense 
of  opposition  really  grounded  in  some  profound  universal  truth  to 
deny  which  would  argue  the  ‘lie  in  the  soul’,  or  is  it  really  due  to 
intense  (and  it  may  be  quite  legitimate)  pride  in  the  tradition  to  which 
I belong?” 

2.  Another  place  where  I should  look  for  unavowed  motivation 
is  where  our  separate  religious  traditions  are  implicated  in  social  and 
political  traditions.  In  England,  I believe  the  real  division  between 
Anglican  and  Nonconformist  lies  not  so  much  in  the  field  of  doctrines 
about  episcopacy,  or  in  matters  of  dogmatic  theology  (for  theological 
differences  cut  across  our  divisions  at  every  point);  it  rather  perpetuates 
a diversity  of  tradition  in  English  life  going  back  at  least  to  the 
Civil  Wars  of  the  seventeenth  century.  At  that  time  we  did  each  other 
wrong  in  a conflict  which  was  in  part  religious  but  in  part  social  and 
political.  However  little  we  may  resemble  our  Cavalier  and  Round- 
head  predecessors,  I believe  their  conflict  is  in  our  bones.  We 
dissenters  (to  speak  for  the  party  I know),  after  enjoying  political 
power  and  prestige  for  a few  years,  emerged  as  the  defeated  party, 
and  the  fact,  I believe,  colours  our  subconscious  reactions.  That  is 
why  some  of  us  get  hot  under  the  collar  at  the  words  “bishop”  and 
“priest”,  rather  than  any  academic  theories  about  the  development  of 
episcopacy  or  the  sacerdotal  conception  of  the  ministry.  At  least,  it 
may  well  be  so:  we  should  examine  ourselves.  But  that  is  not  all. 
Since  the  seventeenth  century  English  life  has  largely  flowed  in  two 
separate  currents,  one  of  which  has  been  mainly  associated  with  the 
established  Church,  and  the  other  with  the  dissenters.  On  each  side 
there  are  standards,  ideals,  habits,  convictions,  prejudices,  which  taken 
together  make  up  a distinctive  mentality,  largely  determining  our 
first  response  at  least  to  any  question  that  comes  up.  This  mentality 
is  only  partly,  perhaps  only  to  a slight  degree,  dependent  on  distinctive 
religious  convictions  or  traditions,  but  it  is  deeply  bound  up  with  them, 
and  constantly  acts  upon  them.  We  always  need  to  ask  whether  our 
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tenacity  in  defending  certain  positions  may  be  due  to  something  other 
than  pure  doctrinal  logic. 

I have  elaborated  an  example  from  a situation  which  I happen 
to  know  from  inside;  but  I would  raise  the  question  whether  sometimes 
our  German  friends  may  be  so  tenacious  in  defence  of  certain 
Lutheran  positions  partly  because  Lutheranism  is  so  deeply  bound 
up  with  the  whole  national  tradition  of  post-mediaeval  Germany; 
whether  the  “American  way  of  life”  is  (unconsciously)  the  citadel 
which  is  being  defended  by  our  brethren  across  the  Atlantic;  and 
whether  the  amazing  record  of  Eastern  Orthodoxy  as  the  sole 
champion  and  inflexible  support  of  oppressed  Christian  nations 
during  many  dark  centuries  may  have  something  to  do  with  the 
role  its  representatives  play  in  our  conferences. 

Here  again  is  something  which,  I believe,  needs  to  be  brought  more 
into  the  open  than  is  customary.  It  is  a tenable  position  that  we 
should  respect  history  and  its  creations.  In  the  historical  development 
of  peoples,  Christianity  has  become  interwoven  with  many  other 
strands  to  produce  the  distinctive  character  and  quality  of  national 
life  and  culture.  Perhaps  a “detribalized”  Christianity  would  prove 
to  be  rootless  itself  and  estranged  from  the  most  vital  elements  in 
national  life.  Perhaps  a Christianity  truly  national,  with  all  its 
limitations,  might  be  more  effective  than  an  “ecumenical”  Christianity, 
drawing  its  effective  impulses  from  “cosmopolitan”  sources.  Perhaps 
within  a nation,  as  in  England,  it  is  no  bad  thing  that  there  should 
be  tension — growingly  friendly  tension,  one  hopes — between  ecclesi- 
astical traditions  each  deeply  rooted  in  our  history,  and  (just  possibly ! ) 
provoking  one  another  to  good  works.  I doubt  it  gravely,  but  if  that 
is  what  we  mean,  we  should  be  conscious  of  the  fact,  and  shape  our 
discussions  accordingly. 

This  whole  question,  indeed,  is  (it  appears)  becoming  one  of  the 
really  outstanding  questions  we  have  to  face,  largely  through  the 
pressure  of  the  East  Europeans;  and  there  will  almost  certainly  be 
the  same  pressure  from  further  East.  At  Amsterdam  the  delegates 
from  beyond  the  Iron  Curtain  were  insisting  that  the  ecclesiastical 
questions  that  occupy  us  must  not  be  treated  in  abstraction  from 
what  is  going  on  in  the  political  and  social  spheres.  Quite  clearly 
they  thought  that  it  did  not  matter  very  much  whether  sacraments 
should  be  safeguarded  by  apostolical  succession,  or  whether  the 
Church  is  an  “event”  created  daily  and  hourly  by  the  Word  of  God; 
what  mattered  was  that  Christianity  should  find  ways  of  embodying 
itself  in  the  new  Communist  or  “proletarian”  society,  as  it  did  in  the 
feudal  and  bourgeois  societies  of  the  past.  If  it  does  so,  then  as  a 
matter  of  course,  fresh  “ confessional  ” divergences  will  arise.  That 
is  why,  I think,  it  would  be  salutary  to  bring  into  the  open  those 
social  and  political  motives  which  I am  sure  constantly  weigh  with  us, 
though  they  may  not  be  avowed. 

I won’t  say  anything  of  the  less  respectable  unavowed  motives: 
they  are  too  obvious.  But  they  are  perhaps  a matter  for  privacy 
or  the  confessional,  and  not  for  discussion  in  conference! 

It  was  not  the  first  time  that  these  issues  had  been 
raised  within  Faith  and  Order.  In  preparation  for  the  Edin- 
burgh Conference  of  1937,  an  American  Commission 
produced  a pamphlet  entitled  The  Non-Theological  Factors  in 
the  Making  and  Unmaking  of  Church  Union{2).  The  analysis 


<2)  Report  No.  3 of  the  Commission  on  the  Church’s  Unity  in 
Life  and  Worship  paper  No.  84  in  the  Faith  and  Order  pamphlets 
(Old  series). 
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it  gives  may  well  serve  to  bring  these  factors  again  before 
us<3). 

1.  The  State. 

Among  the  many  problems  with  which  contemporary 
Christianity  is  faced  that  of  Church  and  State  has  taken  on  a 
new  urgency.  The  Church-State  issue,  in  its  political  and 
economic  aspects,  acts  as  a divisive  factor  within  churches 
as  they  now  exist.  We  have  assumed  that  the  vertical  divi- 
sions between  our  churches — divisions  which  represent  tradi- 
tional differences  in  theology  and  polity — are  a faithful  tran- 
script of  the  facts.  But  many  persons  are  inclined  to  think 
that  the  horizontal  division  cutting  across  all  churches  and 
dividing  them  into  radical  and  conservative  groups  gives  a 
truer  account  of  the  present  situation.  We  are  all  aware  of 
the  need  of  wisdom,  patience  and  charity  in  dealing  with 
these  differences  within  the  several  communions  to  which 
we  belong.  Patently  there  will  be  little  gain  for  the  cause 
of  Christian  unity  if  we  merely  succeed  in  substituting  for 
the  traditional  forms  of  theological  and  ecclesiastical  disunity 
a new  division  of  our  churches  into  radical  and  conservative 
parties,  this  radicalism  and  conservatism  being  now  defined 
in  economic  and  political  terms 

2.  Past  History. 

We  cannot  deny  that  the  existing  divisions  between  the 
churches  of  the  West  parallel  at  many  points  the  political 
history  of  Europe — and,  by  inference,  of  America — since  the 
break-up  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  principle  cujus  regio, 
ejus  religio  has,  in  one  form  or  another,  found  expression  in 
the  organized  church  in  many  lands.  Often  such  a church 
has  taken  the  form  of  an  establishment;  at  other  times  the 
resultant  church  has  been  fully  national,  even  though  it  may 
lack  formal  establishment.  It  is  when  we  cross  political 
frontiers  that  we  become  most  aware  of  our  want  of  catholi- 
city as  Christians  and  are  compelled  to  review,  with  direct 
reference  to  our  own  church  status,  the  considerable  part 
which  political  history  has  played  in  creating  our  present 
disunity. 

These  reflections  have  become  increasingly  pertinent  as 
Christian  missions  have  spread  into  the  Orient.  Plainly  we 
cannot  expect  the  Christians  of  India  or  China  to  recapitulate 
in  personal  experience  the  political  history  of  Europe  since 
the  Reformation.  In  so  far  as  the  organized  church  which 
has  missionized  them  bears  the  marks  of  an  involved  political 
history,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  we  are  to  expect  the  Christians 


Op.  cit.  pp.  13  ff. 
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of  the  Orient  to  perpetuate  in  their  churches  traditions  which 
are  no  part  of  their  racial  or  national  life.  It  is  incumbent 
upon  us  in  the  West  in  our  relation  to  the  newer  churches  of 
the  Orient — as  it  has  always  been  incumbent  upon  the  mis- 
sionary— “that  we  trouble  not  them”  over  irrevelant  matters; 
that  we  “lay  upon  them  no  greater  burden  than  the  necessary 
things”  (Acts  xv,  19,  28).  We  are,  therefore,  faced  with  this 
query:  If  political  distinctions  which  have  furthered  Christian 
disunity  in  the  West  have  little  or  no  relevance  in  the  East, 
can  we  regard  those  distinctions  as  still  determinative  for  the 
churches  of  “Christendom”? 

3.  Contemporary  History . 

We  are  confronted  in  certain  countries  with  a “totali- 
tarian” conception  of  the  State  which  plainly  must  make  the 
task  of  church  reunion  or  further  union  more  difficult  than  it 
has  been  for  many  years.  States  which  so  construe  themselves 
are  suspicious  of  all  forms  of  internationalism,  and  therefore 
of  catholicity  in  religion.  It  would  be  unprofitable  to  attempt 
to  give  advice  to  churches  which  now  find  themselves  living 
within  such  states.  We  realize  that  the  direct  insights  given 
under  such  conditions  by  experience  itself  will  yield  a surer 
guidance  than  may  be  had  from  any  external  wisdom. 

Meanwhile,  we  are  all  compelled  to  reckon  with  an  in- 
creased centralization  of  power  in  the  modem  state,  and  the 
extension  of  its  direct  control  over  a constantly  greater  num- 
ber of  the  details  of  our  lives.  Even  where  the  principle  of 
“the  separation  of  Church  and  State”  obtains,  the  demands 
of  the  latter  upon  the  former  seem  to  be  growing  rather 
than  diminishing,  and  a prospect  of  conflicting  loyalties  is 
more  clearly  envisaged  than  hitherto.  Is  the  difference  be- 
tween modern  states  at  the  political  extremes  one  of  kind, 
or  merely  one  of  degree?  Is  the  tendency  of  most  modern 
states  to  enlarge  their  functions  to  be  described  prophetically 
as  absolutism  or  totalitarianism?  We  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  inward  experience  of  Christian  unity  will 
persist  through  all  the  political  changes  and  stresses  of  our 
time;  we  are  forced  to  admit  that  attempts  at  the  reunion 
or  further  union  of  churches  are  likely  to  be  impeded,  if  not 
temporarily  frustrated,  by  the  tendency  of  modern  states  to 
provide  a self-sufficient  life  for  their  citizens,  and  to  dis- 
courage whole-hearted  co-operation  in  any  form  of  inter- 
nationalism. Are  we  prepared  to  concede  that  many  of  the 
present  trends  in  contemporary  political  history  make  against 
the  reunion  or  further  union  of  churches?  In  so  far  as  these 
trends  express  “ideologies”  must  they  not  be  met  by 
formulated  Christian  convictions? 
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4.  Nationalism. 

National  religion  is  a fact  which  we  recognize  and  to 
which,  in  theory,  we  consent.  There  is  no  reason  why  a people 
should  not  seek,  and  every  reason  why  they  should  be 
encouraged  to  achieve,  a church  or  churches  which  are  a 
faithful  expression  of  the  Christian  genius  of  the  nation.  But 
we  have  recently  had  severe  warnings  of  how  this  truth  may 
be  grievously  distorted.  Nevertheless  the  attempt  to 
“denationalize”  Christianity  is  in  theory  indefensible  and  in 
fact  impracticable.  Cosmopolitanism,  whether  in  general 
culture  or  in  religion,  is  a superficial  virtue.  It  cannot 
supplant  the  deeply  rooted  thoughts  and  feelings  which  attend 
our  lives  within  our  several  nations.  The  “man  without  a 
country”  is  not  the  man  who  will  solve  the  problem  of  the 
peace  of  the  world.  The  true  internationalist  is  not  deracine. 
Thus,  the  issues  of  church  union  cannot  be  committed  to 
those  whose  Christian  life  has  not  taken  deep  root  within 
some  nation. 

Yet  the  felt  differences  between  the  nations  of  the  world, 
and  the  proper  jealousy  of  each  nation  for  its  own  traditions, 
must  complicate  the  task  of  church  union.  We  are  only  too 
familiar  with  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing,  at  any  given 
moment  and  in  any  given  place,  between  the  nation  and  the 
state.  The  State  in  some  form  is  always  in  force  as  the 
political  expression  of  national  life,  and  in  practice  the  two 
tend  to  be  identified. 

5.  Race. 

In  so  far  as  the  “race  problem”  exists  within  the  life  of  our 
churches,  we  meet  it  primarily  in  the  terms  of  “colour”.  Here, 
we  must  admit,  the  situation  is  far  from  ideal.  The  anti- 
pathies represented  by  felt  differences  arising  from  colour  are 
obscure  and  little  understood.  It  is  a fair  question  whether 
they  are  instinctive  and  native  to  us.  The  probability  is  that 
they  have  been  artificially  cultivated.  We  cannot,  however, 
deny  their  existence  in  many  lands,  particularly  where  “white” 
and  “black”  are  living  close  together.  The  colour  problem,  in 
these  terms,  is  particularly  acute  in  certain  of  the  colonies  of 
European  states,  in  the  United  States  and  in  South  Africa.  The 
churches  have  not  solved  it.  Where  both  are  members  of  the 
same  church  the  distinction  between  the  black  man  and  the 
white  man  is  often  observed  in  practical  arrangements  for 
public  worship,  and  carries  on  into  the  government  of  the 
church.  The  result  has  been,  in  the  U.S.A.  and  S.  Africa,  the 
creation  of  numerically  large  schismatic  “African”  denomina- 
tions. These  are  independent  and  autonomous  churches,  mainly 
identified  as  Baptist  or  Methodist.  There  are  no  appreciable 
differences  of  Faith  and  Order  between  these  “African” 
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denominations  and  their  parallels  among  the  “white”  churches. 
Their  beliefs  and  polity  are  substantially  those  of  the  white 
churches  of  the  same  name;  the  existing  disunity  has  been 
occasioned  solely  by  the  fact  of  colour.  A situation  which 
has  become  explicit  in  these  autonomous  “African”  churches 
in  the  United  States  is  implicit  in  those  denominations  in 
America  where  no  schism  has  taken  place,  as  it  is  implicit  also 
in  the  church  life  of  many  of  the  colonial  possessions  of 
European  powers.  Here  is  a “non-theological”  source  of  dis- 
unity which  is  of  first  importance. 

6.  Language. 

This  factor  is  probably  more  important  than  we  realize  in 
creating  disunity  and  in  complicating  the  task  of  reunion  or 
further  union. 

“ Every  man  heard  them  speak  in  his*  own  language  ” 
(Acts  ii,  6).  The  deeper  and  more  intimate  concerns  of 
human  life  demand  the  vernacular.  No  man  can  feel  them 
fully  or  express  them  faithfully  in  translations  into  another 
tongue.  This  is  supremely  true  of  religion.  Christianity  has, 
from  the  first,  conceded  this  truth.  The  many  ancient  versions 
of  the  Bible  and  the  liturgies,  supplemented  in  our  time  by  the 
translation  of  the  Bible  into  all  living  languages,  is  sufficient 
proof  of  the  fact.  Worship  must  be  spontaneous.  We  wish 
to  read  and  to  hear  the  Scriptures,  to  sing  hymns,  and  most 
especially  perhaps  to  pray,  in  our  own  tongue. 

Large  national  churches,  held  together  in  the  first  instance 
by  a common  language,  show  little  more  than  this  single 
distinctive  fact  separating  them  from  other  churches  with 
which  they  are  in  substantial  agreement  on  matters  of  Faith 
and  Order.  This  situation  becomes  obvious  in  new  countries 
which  have  been  peopled  by  emigrant  stocks  from  Europe.  In 
the  United  States,  for  example,  many  churches  generically  at 
one  in  matters  of  belief  and  polity  continue  to  maintain  their 
separate  identities  partly  upon  the  survival  power  of  European 
tongues.  These  vernaculars  must  eventually  yield  to  the 
dominant  English  of  the  land,  but  they  are  kept  alive  in  homes 
and  churches  beyond  all  normal  expectation.  We  cannot 
hasten  reunion  by  deploring  or  discouraging  this  love  of  a 
hereditary  vernacular.  All  attempts  to  do  so  will  be  con- 
strued as  an  unfeeling  attack  upon  the  sanctities.  For  an 
indefinite  time  to  come  the  language  difference  must  present 
incidental  theological  difficulties  for  the  private  devotional 
life,  and  for  the  public  worship  of  a United  Church. 

7.  Class. 

The  enormous  extension  of  Communism,  with  its  axiom 
of  the  “class  war”,  has  altered  the  terms  in  which  this  aspect 
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should  be  stated  since  the  Report  of  the  1937  Commission. 
One  paragraph  might  still  apply  to  much  of  Western  Europe 
and  North  America:  “Other  contributors  who  speak  for,  or 
in  behalf  of  the  ‘labouring  class’,  stress  the  identification  of 
most  Protestant  churches  with  what  they  term  timid  middle- 
class  capitalism.  This  indictment  is  now  so  familiar  that  it 
has  become  a platitude.  It  may  be  so;  but  like  all  platitudes 
it  needs  to  be  referred  to  the  facts  for  verification  or  correction. 
If  it  be  true  that  Protestantism  as  a whole  is  largely  recruited 
from  the  middle  class  and  reflects  the  mentality  of  that  class, 
it  should  be  pointed  out  that  this  situation  does  not  primarily 
concern  the  problem  of  Church  Union.  A consistent  middle- 
class  membership  should  make  for  union  rather  than  for  dis- 
union. If  the  Church  is  out  of  touch  with  labour  this  fact 
concerns  all  churches  alike  and  does  not  divide  them  from 
one  another”.  But  part  of  the  needed  reference  “to  the  facts 
for  verification  or  correction”  today  would  be  an  enquiry,  not 
easily  secured,  into  the  relation  of  the  churches  to  “the  prole- 
tarian revolution”  and  the  “People’s  Governments”  of  Eastern 
Europe,  China  etc.  Furthermore,  a careful  study  needs  to 
distinguish  between  “class”  as  a technical  term  in  Marxist 
philosophy  and  the  new  patterns  of  power  and  privilege  which 
have  developed  in  thirty  years  of  Communist  practice. 

8.  Varieties  of  Ethical  Judgment. 

The  mores  or  customs  of  our  churches  differ  markedly. 
Habits  and  practices  which  are  permitted  in  one  church  are 
discouraged  or  prohibited  in  another  church.  Such 
differences  range  all  the  way  from  varieties  of  manners  to 
ethical  disagreement  upon  matters  which  many  hold  to  be  of 
first  importance  in  the  Christian  life.  We  might  mention  so 
simple  a matter  as  dress.  We  may  pass  on  to  cite  the 
varying  attitudes  towards  amusements,  the  theatre,  tobacco 
and  alcohol.  We  should  not  fail  to  mark  the  sharp  disagree- 
ment as  to  birth  control.  We  may  cite  the  position  taken  by 
the  varying  churches  upon  divorce  and  the  remarriage  of 
divorced  persons.  We  should  not  ignore  the  historic  stand 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  upon  war.  On  many  of  these 
matters  custom  varies  within  a single  communion,  and  much 
liberty  is  allowed.  Upon  others,  however,  a church  professes 
to  speak  for  its  members  as  a whole  and  expects,  even  though 
it  may  be  reluctant  to  require,  uniformity  of  practice  among  its 
own  people.  When  these  manners  and  morals  are  made 
matters  of  conscience,  becoming  thus  a part  of  the  Christian 
ethic  as  a church  construes  it,  obvious  differences  between 
churches  emerge.  So  strongly  do  certain  churches  feel  upon 
these  debated  subjects  that,  despite  substantial  agreement  with 
other  churches  in  matters  of  Faith  and  Order,  it  would  be 
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difficult  to  achieve  unions  which  would  carry  whole-hearted 
consent. 

We  believe  these  matters  to  be,  in  general,  corollaries 
rather  than  axioms,  and  we  would  not  assign  to  them  first 
importance  in  our  deliberations.  As  Christians  have  differed 
in  the  past,  in  entire  good  conscience,  upon  “moral”  problems, 
we  infer  that  they  will  continue  to  differ,  without  impairing 
their  spiritual  awareness  of  unity  or  prohibiting  unions 
between  their  churches. 

9.  The  Small  Communion. 

Many  contributors  to  our  findings  stress  the  reluctance  of 
the  small  churches  to  join  in  union  movements.  They  point 
out  that  in  any  given  proposal  for  union  there  is  usually  a 
larger  and  a smaller  church  involved.  They  go  on  to  say 
that  the  smaller  body — weaker  both  in  numbers  and 
resources — fears,  not  without  warrant,  that  it  will  be 
accommodated  to  and  absorbed  by  the  more  powerful  partner. 
Instances  are  cited  in  which  the  stake  of  the  smaller  church  in 
an  achieved  union  has  not  been  safeguarded.  In  this  world 
of  imperfect  human  beings  the  majority  rule,  and  its  control 
of  resources,  is  likely  to  determine  policies.  Hence  we  find 
that,  more  often  than  otherwise,  it  is  the  small  churches 
rather  than  the  larger  churches  which  are  most  reluctant  to 
respond  to  overtures  for  reunion  or  further  union. 

Furthermore,  the  psychology  of  the  small  communion 
differs  from  that  of  the  large  communion.  In  the  latter  the 
needs  of  worshippers  are  best  met  by  anonymous  and  im- 
personal forms  of  worship.  The  neutrality  of  these  forms 
becomes  a bond  and  place  of  meeting  for  all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions of  individuals.  In  the  small  communions  life  and  wor- 
ship are  intimate  and  intensely  personal.  The  single 
individual  wishes  to  count  and  knows  that  he  does  count.  He 
shrinks  from  the  impersonality  and  the  anonymity  to  which  he 
fears  he  would  be  laid  open  were  his  church  to  be  “swallowed 
up”  in  some  union  with  churches  much  larger  than  his  own. 

10.  The  Sectarian  Mind. 

The  supposition  that  the  Church  of  the  first  fifteen  cen- 
turies knew  little  or  nothing  of  sectarianism,  while  the 
churches  of  the  last  four  hundred  years  have  been  the  victims 
of  this  malady,  is  erroneous.  The  difference  between  pre- 
Reformation  and  post-Reformation  times  is  this — that  over 
most  of  the  early  centuries  schismatics  were  suppressed 
(“handed  over  to  the  secular  arm”),  whereas  in  later  centuries 
of  “toleration”  schism  has  not  been  suppressed  and 
schismatics  have  been  allowed  to  continue  their  independent 
way.  But  one  must  add  that  sometimes  a temper  of  rigid 
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authoritarianism  understandably  provokes  another  type  of 
mind  to  simmer  with  rebellion,  which  may  lead  to  organized 
separation. 

We  need — what  we  lack — some  study  of  the  “No-Saying” 
type  if  we  are  to  preserve  intact  the  Church  Unions  we  achieve. 
This  is  one  of  the  points  at  which  the  newer  science  of 
psychology  can  serve  us.  In  the  case  of  many  individuals  it 
may  well  be  that  the  habit  of  taking  exception  to  the  prevailing 
order,  and  of  withholding  co-operation  from  the  activities  of 
the  majority,  is  the  result  of  early  experiences  which  have 
warped  life  in  that  direction.  In  the  case  of  institutions,  such 
as  churches,  it  may  well  be  that  those  which  perpetuate  historic 
revolutions,  reformations  and  protests  breed  in  their  members 
for  many  subsequent  generations  chronic  attitudes  of  criticism 
and  non-co-operation. 

11.  Vested  Interests. 

In  theory  proposals  for  union  should  go  forward  with 
good  confidence.  In  practice  they  come  into  collision  with 
property  which  is  held,  trust  funds  to  be  administered, 
ecclesiastical  positions  to  be  filled.  It  is  sometimes  un- 
generously said  that  we  find  the  most  active  opposition  to 
Church  Union  among  office  holders  who  are  likely,  if  union 
is  achieved,  to  be  cancelled  out  of  power,  and  perhaps 
deprived  of  their  livelihood.  We  doubt  whether  the  number 
of  such  is  large,  though  we  concede  the  occasional  ungenerous 
individual.  One  correspondent  mentions,  in  this  connection, 
the  tedious  resort  to  legal  advice,  if  not  to  actual  litigation  in 
the  courts,  which  may  precede  or  follow  concrete  plans  for 
union.  He  regards  this  obstacle  as  so  serious  that  the 
experience  of  any  given  church  union  must  act  as  a dis- 
couragement and  deterrent  to  other  churches  planning  union. 
This  is  the  sober  prose  of  Church  Union,  following  upon  the 
lyric  poetry  of  Christian  Unity.  No  specific  proposal  for  union 
can  hope  to  evade  these  several  forms  of  vested  interest,  and  a 
union  which  is  to  survive  must  transcend  them.  They  are,  in 
essence,  matters  of  either  individual  or  corporate  character. 
Their  lowest  common  denominator  is  a selfishness  which  in- 
spires them.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  Christian  devotion 
cannot  overcome  such  selfishness.  But  we  cannot  ignore  the 
strain  of  selfishness  which  is,  alas,  to  be  found  in  most  men, 
and  we  must  be  prepared  to  make  our  prose  reckoning  with  it. 

12.  Differences  in  Education  and  Attitude  to  the  Arts  and 

Sciences. 

In  countries  where  dogmatic  absolutes  are  recognized 
points  of  mental  departure,  religion  is  habitually  construed 
in  one  way.  In  countries  where  the  mind  is  characteristically 
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empirical,  inductive,  pragmatic,  religion  is  construed  in 
quite  another  way.  The  more  thoughtful  Christians  in  every 
land  may  be  trusted  to  correct  their  native  bias  of  mind  and  to 
supplement  too  restricted  accounts  of  religion.  But  the  rank 
and  file  of  our  church  members  will  find  it  hard  to  achieve 
such  self-criticism  and  self-correction.  To  persons  for  whom 
religion  is  primarily  a matter  of  “morality  touched  with 
emotion”  the  settled  temper  and  attitude  of  adoration,  which  is 
the  heart  of  a wholly  different  conception  of  the  Christian  life, 
is  a sealed  mystery.  There  is  here  no  question  of  ill-will  or 
even  felt  hostility;  merely  an  honest  perplexity.  These  subtle 
but  sharp  differences  of  mental  attitude  derive  in  the  first 
instance  from  our  “education”. 

In  the  area  of  the  applied  sciences  we  have  as  yet  no 
means  of  anticipating  the  permanent  effects  upon  the  life  of 
the  world  which  will  be  worked  by  such  modern  “universals” 
as  the  automobile,  the  airplane,  the  cinema,  the  radio  and  tele- 
vision. What  are  all  these  to  mean  for  the  unification  of  our 
humanity,  when  they  have  found  their  right  uses  and  affirmed 
their  true  mission? 

Likewise  in  the  arts,  we  meet  with  eager  zest  among  those 
to  whom  beauty  matters.  Political  and  racial  borders  are 
ignored,  the  achievements  of  any  single  composer,  poet, 
architect,  speedily  become  the  common  property  of  all.  Life 
here  is  fluid,  and  despite  its  prodigal  experimental  variety  it 
has  a genuine  catholicity. 

These  considerations  force  us  to  reconsider  the  possibility 
of  achieving  in  theology  some  fresh  and  more  adequate 
Summa,  which  shall  parallel  in  the  field  of  our  concern  the 
newer  forms  of  secular  Catholicism  which  are  abroad.  Many 
of  us  have  tended  to  look  with  despair  upon  any  such  possi- 
bility. Yet  in  want  of  some  such  adequate  restatement  of 
Christian  faith  we  shall  have  to  renounce  for  ourselves  the 
prospects  of  a catholicity  which  we  must  concede  to  the  on- 
going arts  and  sciences.  Should  we  not  modify  our  indifferent 
attitude  towards  these  many  aspects  and  agents  of  secular 
Catholicism?  Ought  we  not  to  be  thinking  and  working  in  a 
much  closer  co-operation  with  them?  Such  a change  of 
attitude  cannot  be  legislated  or  required.  It  can  at  least  be 
suggested  as  one  of  the  neglected  roads  towards  a unified 
world. 

The  Report  from  which  the  substance  of  these  points  has 
been  extracted  was  presented  to  the  Edinburgh  Conference 
1 937.  It  concluded  with  these  questions : 

“ We  have  here  proposed  a series  of  non-theological 
factors  which  impinge  upon  the  central  problem  of  Church 
Union. 
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“ Are  they  so  peripheral  as  to  be  also  negligible? 

“ Do  they  depart  so  far  from  the  central  concerns  of  a 
'Conference  primarily  concerned  with  the  Faith  and  Order  of 
the  Church  that  after  this  preliminary  survey  they  may  be  dis- 
missed? 

“ If  we  concede  their  general  relevance,  can  they  be  more 
logically  arranged  in  a better  sequence  of  importance? 

“ Do  any  of  these  specific  factors  take  on  such  importance 
that  we  should  now  make  provision  for  their  more  detailed 
study  at  future  meetings  of  this  Conference?  ” 

A further  question  needs  to  be  asked.  How  far  do  such 
factors  as  these  facilitate  as  well  as  impede  church  unity?  It 
would  be  a useful  exercise  to  work  again  over  the  twelve  points 
listed  above  and  ask  whether  each  of  them  can  help  forward 
unity — and  especially  whether  the  kind  of  unity  they  would 
promote  is  truly  proper  to  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  Edinburgh  Conference  did  not  “make  provision  for 
their  more  detailed  study”.  The  time  has  come,  in  a Con- 
ference some  fifteen  years  later,  to  ask  again  these  same 
questions.  Whether  they  are  taken  more  seriously  depends 
upon  whether  the  churches,  as  they  reflect  with  honesty  upon 
their  efforts  for  unity,  consider  that  they  are  truly  relevant. 
Perhaps  at  this  point  the  professed  theologians  especially  need 
the  judgment  of  the  alert  and  informed  laity,  lest  we  un- 
consciously accept  the  bias  of  a professional,  and  too  narrow, 
approach. 

The  intervening  years  have  been  filled  with  war  and 
revolution,  so  that  the  balance  of  forces  in  the  world  today  is 
unrecognizably  altered.  In  comparison  with  these  mighty 
movements,  the  sequestered  discussions  about  ecclesiastical 
relationships  will  strike  many  of  our  contemporaries  as  the 
twittering  of  sparrows  in  a storm.  We  do  not  need  to  share  a 
secularist  view  of  history  to  believe  that,  if  our  discussions 
about  Church  Union  matter  to  God  or  man,  we  should  again 
ask  ourselves  seriously  how  they  are  related  to  the  great  forces 
which,  in  our  day,  are  breaking  up  the  whole  pattern  of  human 
relationships  and  assembling  them  to  a new  design.  For  us, 
these  are  no  mere  impersonal  forces,  for  the  Lord  of  the 
Church  is  the  Lord  also  of  history. 
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IX. 

“WE  INTEND  TO  STAY  TOGETHER” 


“Christ  has  made  us  His  own  and  He  is  not  divided.  In 
seeking  Him,  we  find  one  another.  Here  at  Amsterdam  we 
have  committed  ourselves  afresh  to  Him,  and  have  covenanted 
with  one  another  in  constituting  this  World  Council  of 
Churches.  We  intend  to  stay  together”. 

Thus  runs  part  of  the  Message  issued  by  the  Amsterdam 
Assembly  “to  all  who  are  in  Christ  and  to  all  who  are  willing 
to  hear”.  They  are  noble  and  moving  words,  but  that  does 
not  absolve  us  from  asking  what  they  might  really  mean. 
What  authority  do  they  carry  and  what  implications  do  they 
bear?  These  are  questions  which  we  do  well  to  ask  as  we 
close  this  study  by  asking  what  is  the  significance  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  for  the  Unity  of  the  Church. 

The  authority  of  the  World  Council. 

The  question  about  the  authority  of  the  World  Council 
has  already  received  some  degree  of  official  answer.  The 
Assembly  (the  only  body  which  can  speak  fully  in  the  name  of 
the  Council)  considered  in  1948  a statement  which  had  already 
been  worked  out  by  the  Provisional  Committee  in  1946.  In 
the  form  in  which  it  was  adopted  by  the  Assembly  it  runs : 

The  World  Council  of  Churches  is  composed  of  churches 
which  acknowledge  Jesus  Christ  as  God  and  Saviour.  They  find 
their  unity  in  Him.  They  have  not  to  create  their  unity;  it  is 
the  gift  of  God.  But  they  know  that  it  is  their  duty  to  make 
common  cause  in  the  search  for  the  expression  of  that  unity  in 
work  and  in  life.  The  Council  desires  to  serve  the  churches, 
which  are  its  constituent  members,  as  an  instrument  whereby 
they  may  bear  witness  together  to  their  common  allegiance  to 
Jesus  Christ,  and  co-operate  in  matters  requiring  united  action. 
But  the  Council  is  far  from  desiring  to  usurp  any  of  the  functions 
which  already  belong  to  its  constituent  churches,  or  to  control 
them  or  to  legislate  for  them,  and  indeed  is  prevented  by  its 
constitution  from  doing  so.  Moreover,  while  earnestly  seeking 
fellowship  in  thought  and  action  for  all  its  members,  the 
Council  disavows  any  thought  of  becoming  a single  unified  church 
structure  independent  of  the  churches  which  have  joined  in  con- 
stituting the  Council,  or  a structure  dominated  by  a centralized 
administrative  authority. 

The  purpose  of  the  Council  is  to  express  its  unity  in  another 
way.  Unity  arises  out  of  the  love  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ,  which, 
binding  the  constituent  churches  to  Him,  binds  them  to  one 
another.  It  is  the  earnest  desire  of  the  Council  that  the  churches 
may  be  bound  closer  to  Christ  and  therefore  closer  to  one 
another.  In  the  bond  of  His  love,  they  will  desire  continually 
to  pray  for  one  another  and  to  strengthen  one  another,  in 
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worship  and  in  witness,  bearing  one  another’s  burdens  and  so 
fulfilling  the  law  of  Christ. 

With  respect  to  public  pronouncements,  the  Council  regards 
it  as  an  essential  part  of  its  responsibility  to  address  its  own 
constituent  members  as  occasion  may  arise,  on  matters  which 
might  require  united  attention  in  the  realm  of  thought  or  action. 
Further,  important  issues  may  arise  which  radically  affect  the 
Church  and  society.  While  it  is  certainly  undesirable  that  the 
Council  should  issue  such  pronouncements  often,  and  on  many 
subjects,  there  will  certainly  be  a clear  obligation  for  the  Council 
to  speak  out  when  vital  issues  concerning  all  churches  and  the 
whole  world  are  at  stake.  But  such  statements  will  have  no 
authority  save  that  which  they  carry  by  their  own  truth  and 
wisdom.  They  will  not  be  binding  on  any  church  unless  that 
church  has  confirmed  them,  and  made  them  its  own.  But  the 
Council  will  only  issue  such  statements  in  the  light  of  God’s 
revelation  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  Lord,  and  the  living  Head  of  the 
Church;  and  in  dependence  on  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
in  penitence  and  faith^1 2). 

Being  a “pronouncement”,  this  statement  has,  by 
definition,  “no  authority  save  that  which  it  carries  by  its  own 
truth  and  wisdom”,  and  so  far  none  of  the  participating 
churches  is  known  to  have  taken  any  definite  action  to  “con- 
firm” it  or  “make  it  their  own”.  But  one  of  the  essential  tasks 
of  the  Council  at  the  present  time  is  to  encourage  the  churches, 
apart  from  whom  it  has  no  existence,  to  face  ever  more 
seriously  and  concretely  the  consequences  which  flow  from 
having  “covenanted”  to  constitute  the  Council,  from  having 
declared  “we  intend  to  stay  together”.  This  is  not  least 
important  when  the  Council  acts  in  that  aspect  of  it  which  is 
concerned  with  matters  of  Faith  and  Order. 

The  World  Council  and  the  Unity  of  the  Church. 

One  of  the  declared  purposes  of  the  World  Council  is  “to 
carry  on  the  work  of  the  two  world  movements  for  Faith  and 
Order  and  Life  and  Work”  (World  Council  of  Churches  Con- 
stitution, III,  i).  Among  the  declared  purposes  of  Faith  and 
Order  are:  — 

(i)  To  make  a thorough  study  of  those  differences  in  the 
faith  and  order  of  the  churches  which  are  obstacles  to  their  full 
unity,  and  of  the  possible  ways  to  overcome  these  differences, 
this  task  to  be  carried  out  through  the  work  of  Theological  Com- 
missions as  hereafter  provided  which  shall  prepare  material  to  be 
submitted  to  World  Conferences  on  Faith  and  Order. 

(ii)  To  proclaim  the  essential  oneness  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  and  the  obligation  of  the  churches  to  manifest  that  unity 
so  that  they  may  not  only  work  together,  but  live  together  as 
members  of  the  one  Body  of  Christ;  and  to  keep  the  churches 
fully  informed  of  all  developments  relating  to  the  union  of 
churches  in  all  parts  of  the  world(2\ 


(1)  Volume  V,  the  Official  Report,  pp.  127-8. 

(2)  Minutes  of  Faith  and  Order  Commission  meeting,  Baam, 
1948,  p.67. 
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These  are  constitutional  definitions,  and  it  is  not  in  such 
a setting  that  one  looks  for  theological  interpretations.  Yet: 
every  such  constitutional  statement  conceals  theological 
assumptions  which,  in  the  proper  time  and  place,  must  be 
made  explicit.  A study  of  “those  differences  in  the  faith  and 
order  of  the  churches  which  are  obstacles  to  their  full  unity” 
is  also  the  proper  place  in  which  to  examine  the  theological 
meaning  of  the  instrument  through  which  that  study  is  made. 
Faith  and  Order  properly  insists  that  “only  churches  them- 
selves are  competent  to  take  actual  steps  towards  reunion  by 
entering  into  negotiations  with  one  another.  The  work  of  the 
Movement  is  not  to  formulate  schemes  and  tell  the  churches 
what  they  ought  to  do,  but  to  act  as  the  handmaid  of  the 
churches  in  the  preparatory  work  of  clearing  away  misunder- 
standings, discussing  obstacles  to  reunion  and  issuing  reports 
which  are  submitted  to  the  churches  for  their  consideration”. 
It  is  a delicate  task  which  is  committed  to  the  “handmaid” ! 
And  certainly  no  wise  mistress  engages  a maid  without  some 
assurances  of  her  character,  nor  continues  to  employ  her 
without  confidence  that  she  is  developing  in  aptness  for  her 
duties — to  use  a metaphor  from  a vanishing  era. 

Yet  before  we  go  any  further  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
too  close  definition  has  dangers  as  real  as  those  which 
accompany  too  great  vagueness.  It  is  not  for  nothing  that  the 
churches  themselves  have  always  refrained  from  very  exact 
definition  of  the  nature  of  the  Church.  The  Church  is  that 
“wonderful  and  sacred  mystery”  which  cannot  adequately  be 
grasped  in  human  categories.  Just  as  the  Church  in  former 
ages  was  forced  to  attempt  the  definition  of  other  mysteries 
which  equally  lie  beyond  human  categories,  so  in  our  age, 
when  she  is  threatened  by  false  community-doctrines  from 
without  at  the  same  moment  as  she  becomes  newly  aware  of 
divisions  within,  it  may  be  that  more  exact  definitions  of  the 
Church  will  be  found  necessary.  In  proportion  as  that 
happens,  it  will  be  necessary  to  define  the  meaning  of  the 
place  where  the  conflicting  doctrines  of  the  Church  meet  each 
other.  It  is  the  growing  pre-occupation  with  the  nature  of  the 
Church  which  forces  us  to  examine  the  nature  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches. 

The  Faith  and  Order  Commission  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches.  We  are  not  forgetful  that  the 
Council  has  other  responsibilities  than  our  Commission: 
indeed  we  rejoice  that  the  unity  and  renewal  of  the  Church 
cannot  be  isolated  from  a common  Christian  witness  to  society, 
from  co-operation  in  evangelism,  from  succouring  the  refugee, 
from  concern  for  the  place  of  youth,  or  laity,  or  women  in  the 
whole  life  of  the  Church.  Similarly,  we  acknowledge  that 
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the  World  Council  is  partner  with  other  bodies  (like  the  Inter- 
national Missionary  Council)  in  a wider  Ecumenical  Move- 
ment, itself  part  of  an  ecumenical  movement  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
defying  organization  and  transcending  discernible  boundaries. 
These  things  we  acknowledge  whilst  we  concentrate  upon  one 
aspect,  the  relation  of  the  World  Council  to  the  unity  of  the 
Church. 

The  World  Council  is  not  the  United  Church. 

The  inference  that  it  professes  so  to  be  is  still  so  often 
made,  whether  by  supporters  or  detractors  of  the  Council,  that 
it  is  necessary  to  devote  a sub-heading  to  deny  it.  For  sup- 
port we  need  only  point : 

(a)  to  the  World  Council’s  Constitution  (§§I,  II  and  III); 

(b)  to  the  Amsterdam  statement  on  “the  authority  of  the  Council’* 
already  quoted; 

(c)  to  the  explicit  repudiation  of  any  such  suggestion  made  bv 
the  General  Secretary  in  his  report  to  the  Assembly  :(3) 

We  are  a Council  of  Churches,  not  the  Council  of 
the  one  undivided  Church.  Our  name  indicates  our 
weakness  and  our  shame  before  God,  for  there  can  be  and 
there  is  finally  only  one  Church  of  Christ  on  earth.  Our 
plurality  is  a deep  anomaly.  But  our  name  indicates  also 
that  we  are  aware  of  that  situation,  that  we  do  not  accept 
it  passively,  that  we  would  move  forward  towards  the 
manifestation  of  the  One  Holy  Church.  Our  Council 
represents  therefore  an  emergency  solution — a stage  on 
the  road — a body  living  between  the  time  of  complete 
isolation  of  the  churches  from  each  other  and  the  time — 
on  earth  or  in  heaven — when  it  will  be  visibly  true  that 
there  is  one  Shepherd  and  one  flock. 

The  theological  assumptions  of  the  Council  of  Churches. 

Space  allows  only  a series  of  assertions,  briefly  sub- 
stantiated, as  matter  for  further  discussion.  As  we  have 
already  suggested,  the  words  and  acts  of  the  Council  so  far 
already  imply  certain  theological  assumptions,  but  it  is  for  the 
churches  themselves  to  say  whether  they  realized  that  these 
were  the  implications  and  whether  they  accept  them  when 
made  clear.* (1) * 


(3)  Official  Report,  pp.  28-29. 

(1)  This  chapter  was  written  before  the  issuing  by  the  Central 
Committee  at  Toronto  of  the  important  statement  on  The  Church, 

the  Churches  and  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  That  document  is 
essential  for  any  serious  study  of  the  theme  in  this  chapter;  it  was 

published  in  the  Ecumenical  Review,  Autumn  1950,  and  is  obtainable 
separately  from  any  of  the  three  offices  of  the  World  Council. 
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(1)  The  Council  assumes  that  God  wills  a unity  between 
churches  greater  than  that  which  at  present  exists.  There  may 
be  churches  participating  in  the  Council  who  do  not  consider 
that  God  wills  any  closer  unity  than  is  already  possible 
through  the  kind  of  co-operation  which  the  Council  now 
affords.  Nevertheless  they  are  members  of  a body  which  is 
pledged  “to  proclaim  the  essential  oneness  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  and  the  obligation  of  the  churches  to  manifest  that 
unity”. (4) 

As  has  become  abundantly  clear  from  the  whole  life  of 
Faith  and  Order,  churches  mean  very  different  things  by  “the 
essential  oneness  of  the  Church,,(5).  So  we  return  to  the 
initial  paradox,  that  the  Council  is  an  association  of  churches 
which  agree  that  God  wills  in  some  sense  the  unity  of  the 
Church  in  a way  not  at  present  manifest,  but  which  disagree 
upon  the  sense  to  be  given  to  the  word  unity. 

(2)  The  Council,  as  such,  assumes  no  one  of  the  various 
conceptions  of  unity  held  among  its  participating  churches. 
Although  individual  spokesmen,  including  responsible  officers, 
can  hardly  avoid  using  language  which  in  fact  betrays  their 
own  personal  conviction  about  the  nature  of  the  Church’s 
unity,  the  official  documents  of  the  Council  at  no  point  elect 
for  one  conception  of  church  unity  to  the  exclusion  of  others. 

It  is  essential  to  distinguish  sharply  between  what  the 
Council  says  about  the  Council  and  what  it  says  about  the 
Church.  For  example,  the  statement  (Report,  p.  127;  see 
note  (1))  that  “the  Council  disavows  any  thought  of  becoming 
a single  unified  church  structure”  refers  to  the  Council  and 
leaves  entirely  open  the  question  whether  the  Church  should 
ever  be  “dominated  by  a centralized  administrative  authority”. 

(3)  The  Council  assumes  that  every  known  view  of  the 
nature  of  the  Church’s  unity  has  a legitimate  place  within  it. 
It  is  true  that  the  whole  structure  of  the  Council  and  the 
traditions  it  inherits  presuppose  the  duty  of  the  Church  to 
evangelize  and  to  bear  prophetic  witness  in  every  realm  of 


<4)  It  may  be  of  importance  to  constitutional  purists  to  know 
that  the  Constitution  of  the  Council  was  adopted  by  the  Assembly: 
this  speaks  of  “forwarding  the  work  . . . Faith  and  Order”,  whilst 
the  Constitution  of  Faith  and  Order  (from  which  the  above  quotation 
comes)  was  approved  by  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  on  Sept.  8th. 
1948,  after  an  authorization  by  the  Central  Committee  of  the  World 
Council  at  its  meeting  of  Sept.  5th-6th,  1948,  and  ratification  at  its 
meeting  at  Toronto  in  1950. 

Indeed  the  use  of  the  word  oneness  instead  of  unity  in  the 
English  text  was  due  to  the  desire  of  some  present  not  to  be  com- 
mitted to  implications  which  they  feared  might  attach  to  the  word 
unity.  But  it  is  a difficult  nuance  to  translate. 
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human  living,  so  that  any  church  wishing  to  deny  these  would 
be  unlikely  to  join.  But  in  the  matter  of  unity  there  is  nothing 
to  exclude  any  view  between  that  which  identifies  the  Holy 
Catholic  Church  with  a particular  existing  church  and  that 
which  regards  the  Church’s  unity  as  wholly  invisible.  Churches 
in  the  Council  are  thus  not  committed  to  regarding  all  their 
fellow  members  as  being  also  in  the  full  sense  Churches. 

(4)  The  Council  assumes  that  it  is  the  place  where  any 
and  all  of  these  views  of  church  unity  may  be  brought  into 
living  confrontation  with  each  other.  The  formal  substance 
of  the  Council  is  meeting  between  persons.  Directly,  in 
Assemblies,  conferences,  theological  commissions,  etc.,  and 
indirectly  by  correspondence,  exchange  and  publication  of 
writings  and  by  the  visitation  of  staff  as  the  servants  of  all 
the  participating  churches,  the  Council  is,  in  itself,  no  more 
than  a locus,  a place  where  churches  may  meet  and  where 
things  may  happen  because  people,  living  representatives  of 
their  churches,  have  met. 

(5)  The  Council  assumes  the  faithfulness  of  Christ's 
promise  to  be  with  those  who  meet  in  His  name  and  the  gift 
of  the  Spirit  to  those  who  seek  it  from  the  Father.  This  is  the 
crucial  assumption,  the  point  at  which  the  boundaries  of 
human  calculation  are  burst,  the  point  at  which  no  man  can 
attempt  to  define  what  might  happen.  There  is  no  reason 
why  those  who  believe  that  God  has  finally  committed  to  the 
church  of  their  allegiance  the  fullness  of  the  Catholic  Church 
should  not  be  in  the  Council  as  the  point  of  contact  at  which 
the  Holy  Spirit  will  convince  others  of  the  truth  which  He  has 
already  revealed  to  them.  There  is  no  reason  why  those  who 
believe  that  the  unity  of  the  Church  is  wholly  a “unity  of  the 
Spirit”,  before  which  all  differences  of  sacrament  or  ministry 
shrink  into  insignificance,  should  not  also  be  at  the  covenanted 
meeting-place  too.  The  only  prerequisite  for  all  is  the  belief 
that  all,  others  as  well  as  oneself,  are  sincere  in  calling  Jesus 
LORD.  All  who  truly  do  so  acknowledge  that  the  final 
outcome  is  wholly  in  His  hands  and  not  in  ours.  Our  only 
responsibility  is  faithful  obedience  to  Him.  That  is  why  the 
fundamental  assumption  of  the  World  Council  is  that  it  is 
“a  fellowship  of  churches  which  accept  Our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  as  God  and  Saviour”. 

The  ultimate  goal 

All  who  acknowledge  Jesus  as  LORD  look  to  the  sacred 
Scriptures  which  testify  of  His  revelation  of  God  to  men. 
Although  our  manner  of  interpreting  those  Scriptures  is  one 
of  the  matters  upon  which  we  disagree,  they  carry  an  authority 
which,  however  mediated,  we  all  admit.  And  the  Scriptures 
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bear  testimony  to  the  unifying  work  of  God  in  Christ.  “For 
in  Him  were  all  things  created,  in  the  heavens  and  upon  the 
earth,  things  visible  and  things  invisible,  whether  thrones  or 
dominions  or  principalities  or  powers,  all  things  have  been 
created  through  Him  and  unto  Him;  He  is  before  all  things 
and  in  Him  all  things  consist.”  (Col.  i,  16-17).  Christ  in  His 
wholeness  waits  for  us  to  enter  into  His  unity.  All  the 
appearance  of  division  in  His  Body  has  no  place  in  that 
wholeness  which  is  His  eternal  union  with  the  Father.  More 
than  that,  all  humanity  and  all  creation  is  the  object  of  His 
redeeming  work.  There  is  no  place  ultimately  for  the  skill 
of  science  divorced  from  the  knowledge  of  God  or  the  creation 
of  the  artist  apart  from  His  praise;  nation  shall  not  lift  up 
sword  against  nation  and  all  creation  groans  for  its  redemp- 
tion, God  “having  made  known  to  us  the  mystery  of  His 
will  ...  to  sum  up  all  things  in  Christ”  (Eph.  i,  9-10). 
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APPENDIX  1 

AN  OUTLINE  OF  QUESTIONS  FOR 
STUDY  AND  DISCUSSION 


These  questions  are  merely  to  stimulate  discussion.  Any 
group  will  naturally  make  its  own  choice  from  among  them 
and  may  be  stimulated  by  the  preceding  chapters  to  formulate 
altogether  different  questions. 

The  headings  follow  the  chapters  of  the  pamphlet,  omit- 
ting chapters  II  and  VII  as  containing  only  facts  discussible 
if  at  all  under  chapters  IX  and  III  respectively. 

Ch.  I.  Unity  and  Disunity. 

1.  How  carefully  have  you  ever  considered  the  biblical 
conception  of  the  unity  of  the  Church? 

2.  Give  what  you  suppose  to  be  the  effective  reasons  for 
the  continued  existence  of  your  church  as  distinct  from 
other  churches. 

3.  How  far  are  you  satisfied  that  you  begin  to  grasp  why 
other  churches  or  confessions  hold  their  distinctive 
positions?  If  you  think  you  can  easily  answer  their 
contentions  you  certainly  only  have  a superficial  grasp 
of  them. 

Ch.  III.  “ Our  deepest  difference.” 

1.  Illustrate,  from  confessions  of  which  you  have  some 
knowledge,  whether  they  are  “catholic”  or  “protestant”. 
Do  any  seem  not  to  fit  clearly  into  either  category? 

2.  Use  the  Report  of  Section  I at  Amsterdam  as  itself  an 
outline  for  a study  group  (if  possible  inter-confessional) 

Ch.  IV.  The  Nature  of  the  Church. 

1.  Does  the  New  Testament  insist  that  to  be  a Christian 
means  being  in  the  Church? 

2.  Is  it  possible  to  belong  to  “ the  Church  ” except  by 
belonging  to  “ a church  ”. 

3.  What  do  you  believe  to  be  the  marks  of  the  Church 
inescapably  demanded  by  the  biblical  doctrine  of  the 
Church? 

4.  What  importance  do  you  attach  to  the  “transconfessional 
tendencies”  existing  today  in  their  bearing  on  church 
unity? 

Ch.  V.  Ways  of  Worship. 

1.  How  do  you  understand  what  your  own  church  means 
when  it  calls  you  to  worship? 
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2.  What  elements  in  the  worship  of  other  churches  that 
you  know  of  do  you  feel  ought  to  receive  more  emphasis 
in  your  own? 

3.  How  far  does  liturgy  grow  unconsciously  and  how  far 
is  it  consciously  moulded — and  by  whom? 

4.  Distinguish  the  elements  in  your  own  and  other 
churches’  worship  which  arise  from  irreconcilable 
dogmatic  differences  and  those  which  could  co-exist 
within  a church  agreed  in  dogma.  What  allowances  do 
you  make  for  temperament,  cultural  diversity,  etc.? 

Ch.  VI.  Intercommunion. 

1 . Do  you  know  with  which  churches  your  own  is  “in  com- 
munion” and  with  which  not?  And  for  what  reasons? 

2.  Should  “intercommunion”  precede  or  follow  full  church 
unity — and  why? 

3.  Examine  the  New  Testament  teaching  on  the  Holy 
Communion  to  try  to  see  whether  you  can  discern  its 
bearing  on  the  divisions  of  the  Church. 

4.  Make  a study  of  “the  existing  practices  and  regulations” 
of  the  churches  so  far  as  you  can  discover  them  (see 
Faith  and  Order  pamphlets  Nos.  98  and  99). 

Ch.  VIII.  “ Forgotten  Factors 

1.  Apply  the  sort  of  factors  mentioned  in  Prof.  Dodd’s 
letter  (see  p.  50)  to  what  you  know  of  the  history  of  your 
own  church. 

2.  Which  factors  of  this  kind,  in  your  opinion,  now  stand 
alone  as  barriers  to  union  between  your  church  and 
others — and  to  which  others? 

3.  “Every  schism  has  involved  non-theological  as  well  as 
theological  factors.”  Apply  this  to  moments  in  church 
history  with  which  you  are  most  familiar. 

4.  What  forces  would  you  name  (a)  as  non-doctrinal  factors 
in  the  past  which  have  today  lost  their  validity  as 
grounds  for  separation;  (b)  as  non-doctrinal  factors 
making  today  for  (i)  fresh  divisions  along  new  lines; 
(ii)  the  positive  healing  of  old  divisions? 

5.  In  the  last  resort,  which  sort  of  factors  do  you  think 
have  generally  been  decisive , the  doctrinal  or  the  non- 
doctrinal  ones? 

Ch.  IX.  “ We  intend  to  stay  together.” 

1.  How  far  has  the  “Ecumenical  Movement”  made  any 
real  impression  on  vour  local  church  life? 
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2.  What  can  you  do  to  strengthen  it? 

3.  Do  you  think  that  the  “Ecumenical  Movement”  should 
try  to  arrive  at  a more  exact  theological  account  of  its 
own  nature?  Or  is  that  a dangerously  introverted 
attitude? 

4.  How  would  you  state  theologically  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  World  Council  of  Churches  and 

(a)  your  own  church  as  a participating  church  in  it; 

(b)  the  One  Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church  of 
which  the  Creeds  speak.  If  you  admit  of  no  relation- 
ship, give  the  theological  reasons. 
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Ecumenical  Review.  A quarterly  published  by  the  World  Council 
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APPENDIX  3 

MEMBERSHIP  OF  THE  FAITH  AND 
ORDER  COMMISSION 
OFFICERS. 

The  Most  Rev.  Yngve  T.  Brilioth,  Archbishop  of  Upsala,  Sweden, 
Chairman. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Aulen,  Pastor  Marc  Boegner,  Rev.  Dr.  R. 
Newton  Flew,  The  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Germanos,  Rev.  Dr. 
Douglas  Horton,  Vice-Chairmen. 

Rev.  O.  S.  Tomkins,  Secretary,  39,  Doughty  St.,  London,  W.C.I., 
England. 

Rev.  Dr.  L.  Hodgson,  Theological  Secretary,  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
England. 

Rev.  Dr.  F.  W.  Tomkins,  Associate  Secretary  in  America,  St.  John’s 
Rectory,  Washington,  Conn.,  U.S.A. 

Chairmen  of  Commissions. 

Rev.  Dr.  R.  Newton  Flew,  Wesley  House,  Cambridge,  England. 

Prof.  Dr.  G.  van  der  Leeuw,  Kraneweg  107,  Groningen,  Holland; 

Rev.  Prof.  D.  M.  Baillie,  The  Crask,  St.  Andrews,  Scotland; 

Ex-officio  right  of  attendance  : General  Secretariat  of  World  Council 

of  Churches. 

Rev.  Dr.  W.  A.  Visser ’t  Hooft,  General  Secretary. 

Rev.  Dr.  H.  S.  Leiper,  Rev.  Dr.  R.  C.  Mackie,  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Stephen 
Neill,  Rev.  Dr.  O.  F.  Nolde,  Associate  General  Secretaries. 

MEMBERS. 

Prof.  Dr.  Alfred  Adam  (Evangelical  Church  in  Germany  (Lutheran)), 
Bethelweg  42,  Bethel  bei  Bielefeld,  Germany. 

Rev.  R.  Adams  (Church  of  Ireland),  25  Rugby  Road,  Belfast,  Ireland. 

Prof.  Hamilcar  S.  Alivisatos  (Orthodox  Church  of  Greece),  27  Voulis 
Street,  Athens,  Greece. 

Rev.  Gustaf  A.  Ankar  (Church  of  Sweden),  Karlbergsvagen  7,  Stock- 
holm, Sweden. 

Rev.  Canon  H.  K.  Archdall  (Church  in  Wales),  St.  David’s  College, 
Lampeter,  Cards.,  Wales. 

Rev.  Dr.  Robert  A.  Ashworth  (Northern  Baptist  Convention,  U.S.A.), 
381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  16,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 

Pastor  Dr.  Hans  Asmussen  (Evangelical  Church  in  Germany 
(Lutheran)),  Schillerstrasse  26,  Kiel  (24b),  Germany. 

Rev.  Dr.  M.  E.  Aubrey,  C.H.  (Baptist  Union  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland),  Baptist  Church  House,  4 Southampton  Row,  London, 
W.C.I.,  England. 

Dr.  Samuel  H.  Baer  (Congregational  Christian  Churches  of  the  U.S.A.), 
31  Dartford  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  U.S.A. 

Rev.  G.  C.  Barber  (Methodist  Church  of  Australasia),  Queen’s  College, 
Melbourne,  Australia. 

Rt.  Rev.  W.  F.  Barfoot,  Bishop  of  Edmonton  (Church  of  England  in 
Canada),  10029,  103rd  Street,  Edmonton,  Alberta,  Canada. 

Percy  W.  Bartlett  (Society  of  Friends  in  Great  Britain),  38  Gordon 
Square,  London,  W.C.I.,  England. 

Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Antony  Bashir  (Syrian  Antiochian  Orthodox 
Archdiocese  in  U.S.A.),  239,  85th  Street,  Brooklyn,  9 N.Y., 
U.S.A. 

Rev.  Prof.  C.  J.  I.  Bergendoff  (Augustana  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church),  Augustana  Theological  Seminary,  Rock  Island,  111., 
U.S.A. 
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Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Eivind  Berggrav  (Church  of  Norway),  3 St.  Halvards 
Plass,  Oslo,  Norway. 

Prof.  S.  F.  H.  J.  Berkelbach  v.  d.  Sprenkel  (Reformed  Church  of  the 
Netherlands),  Maliebaan  16,  Utrecht,  Holland. 

Rev.  J.  S.  P.  Black  (Presbyterian  Church  of  Ireland),  Largy  Manse, 
Limavady,  Co.  Derry,  Eire. 

Rt.  Rev.  D.  B.  Blackwood,  Bishop  of  Gippsland  (Church  of  England 
in  Australia  and  Tasmania),  Bishopscourt,  Sale,  Viet.,  Australia. 

Prof.  P.  Boendermaker  (Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  the  Nether- 
lands), Ministerpark  17,  Hilversum,  Holland. 

Rev.  H.  R.  T.  Brandreth  (Church  of  England),  Presbytere  St.  Georges, 
7 rue  Auguste- Vacquerie,  Paris  16e,  France. 

Howard  H.  Brinton  (Religious  Society  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia 
and  Vicinity),  Pendle  Hill,  Wallingford,  Pa.,  U.S.A. 

Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Cassian  (Orthodox  Oecumenical  Patriarchate 
(Exarchate  for  the  Russians  in  the  West)),  93  rue  de  Crimee, 
Paris  19e,  France. 

Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  McCrea  Cavert  (Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.S.A.), 
297  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 

Most  Rev.  Christophoros,  Archbishop  of  all  Albania  and  Metropolitan 
of  Tirana-Durazzo  (Orthodox  Church  of  Albania),  Tirana, 
Albania. 

Prof.  H.  Clavier  (Reformed  Church  of  France),  3 place  de  l’Universite, 
Strasbourg,  France. 

Rev.  Gerald  R.  Cragg  (United  Church  of  Canada),  Erskine  and 
American  United  Church,  Sherbrooke  Street  West,  Montreal, 
Ont.,  Canada. 

Dean  C.  T.  Craig  (Methodist  Church  in  U.S.A.),  Drew  University, 
Madison,  New  Jersey,  U.S.A. 

Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  George  H.  Cranswick  (Church  of  England  in 
Australia  and  Tasmania),  ‘Cherrywood’,  Kallista,  Victoria, 
Australia. 

Commissioner  A.  G.  Cunningham  (Salvation  Army),  101  Queen 
Victoria  Street,  London,  E.C.4,  England. 

Rev.  Dr.  J.  R.  Cunningham  (Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States), 
Davidson  College,  Davidson,  N.C.,  U.S.A. 

Rev.  Principal  W.  A.  Curtis  (Church  of  Scotland),  Fasga-na-Coille, 
Nethy  Bridge,  Inverness-shire,  Scotland. 

Most  Rev.  Dionysios,  Metropolitan  of  Warsaw,  Volhynia  and  all 
Poland  (Orthodox  Church  of  Poland),  Zygmuntowska  13,  Warsaw, 
Poland. 

Rev.  Dr.  C.  H.  Dodd  (Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales), 
3 Park  Terrace,  Cambridge,  England 

Rev.  Dr.  H.  Paul  Douglass  (Congregational  Christian  Churches  of  the 
U.S.A.,  297  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 

Rt.  Rev.  Angus  Dun,  Bishop  of  Washington  (Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  U.S.A.),  Bishop’s  House,  Cathedral  Close,  Mount 
St.  Alban,  Washington  16,  D.C.,  U.S.A. 

Fil.  Mag.  Ansgar  Eeg-Olofsson  (Swedish  Mission  Covenant). 
Besmansvagen  4,  Abrahamsberg,  Stockholm,  Sweden. 

Prof.  Franz  Fischer  (Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Austria),  1 
Schellinggasse  12,  Vienna,  Austria. 

Most  Rev.  Geoffrey  Fisher,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (Church  of 
England),  Lambeth  Palace,  London,  S.E.l,  England. 

Rev.  Bishop  C.  W.  Flint  (Methodist  Church,  U.S.A.),  100  Maryland 
Avenue,  N.E.,  Washington  2,  D.C.,  U.S.A. 

Rev.  Prof.  G.  Florovsky  (Orthodox  Oecumenical  Patriarchate 
(Exarchate  for  the  Russians  in  the  West)),  537  West  121st  Street, 
New  York  27,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 
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Rev.  Dr.  Jesse  D.  Franks  (Southern  Baptist  Convention,  U.S.A.), 
Gheistr.  1 , Rtischlikon-Ziirich,  Switzerland. 

Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  H.  Fuglsang-Damgard  (Church  of  Denmark),  Bispe- 
gaarden,  Norregade  11,  Copenhagen,  Denmark. 

Rev.  Dr.  W.  J.  Gallagher  (United  Church  of  Canada),  3 Willcocks 
Street,  Toronto  5,  Ont.,  Canada. 

Rev.  Dr.  J.  Bruce  Gardiner  (Presbyterian  Church  of  South  Africa),  85 
Raleigh  Street,  Yeoville,  Johannesburg,  South  Africa. 

Rev.  Dr.  W.  E.  Garrison  (International  Convention  of  Disciples  of 
Christ),  7417  Kingston  Avenue,  Chicago  49,  111.,  U.S.A. 

Rev.  Bishop  S.  L.  Greene  (African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
U.S.A.),  1237  North  57th  Street,  Philadelphia  31,  Pa.,  U.S.A. 

Rev.  Dr.  W.  H.  Greever  (United  Lutheran  Church  in  America),  911 
Wildwood  Avenue,  Columbia  22,  S.C.,  U.S.A. 

Most  Rev.  John  A.  F.  Gregg,  Archbishop  of  Armagh  (Church  of 
Ireland),  The  Palace,  Armagh,  Ireland. 

Most  Rev.  T.  Grunberg,  Archbishop  of  Latvia  (Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  of  Latvia),  Breitstrasse  8,  Esslingen  (Neckar),  Germany. 

Rt.  Rev.  E.  G.  Gulin,  Bishop  of  Tampere  (Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  of  Finland),  Biskopshuset,  Tampere,  Finland. 

Rev.  Prof.  R.  R.  Hartford  (Church  of  Ireland),  39  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  Eire. 

Prof.  Ch.  Hauter  (Evangelical  Church  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  in 
Alsace  and  Lorraine),  Universite  de  Strasbourg,  Strasbourg, 
France. 

Rev.  J.  P.  Hickinbotham  (Church  of  England),  University  College  of 
the  Gold  Coast,  Achimota,  Gold  Coast,  W.  Africa. 

Rev.  E.  K.  Higdon  (United  Church  of  Christ  in  the  Phillippines),  222 
Downey  Avenue,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  U.S.A. 

Konsistorialrat  D.  Hildt  (United  Evangelical  Church  of  Poland) — 
present  address  unknown. 

Rev.  Bishop  Ivan  Lee  Holt  (Methodist  Church,  U.S.A.),  506  Olive 
Street,  St.  Louis  1,  Missouri,  U.S.A. 

Rev.  Dr.  J.  T.  Hornsby  (Congregational  Union  of  Scotland),  Queen 
Street  Manse,  Arbroath,  Angus,  Scotland. 

Rev.  Prof.  J.  L.  Hromadka  (Evangelical  Church  of  Czech  Brethren), 
Moravska  47,  Prague  XII,  Czechoslovakia. 

Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Mattheos  Indjeian  (Apostolic  Church  of 
Armenia),  229  Upper  Brook  Street,  Manchester  13,  England. 

Prof.  Basil  Ioannidis  (Orthodox  Church  of  Greece),  University  of 
Salonica,  Greece. 

Rt.  Rev.  Irenaus,  Bishop  of  Novi  Sad  (Orthodox  Church  of  Serbia), 
Novi  Sad,  Serbia. 

Archpriest  John  Janson  (Orthodox  Church  of  Latvia),  Terbatas  iela 
20-35,  Riga,  Latvia. 

Rev.  Canon  James  A.  Jermyn  (Church  of  the  Province  of  New 
Zealand),  St.  Jude’s  Vicarage,  Lyall  Bay,  Wellington,  E.  2,  New 
Zealand. 

Rev.  A.  Wellesley  Jones  (Presbyterian  Church  in  Wales),  Garth,  Aber- 
conway  Road,  Prestatyn,  Flintshire,  Wales. 

Rev.  Dr.  Edgar  DeWitt  Jones  (International  Convention  of  Disciples 
of  Christ),  Woodward  at  Josephine,  Detroit,  Mich.,  U.S.A. 

Rev.  Bishop  Paul  B.  Kern  (Methodist  Church,  U.S.A.),  810  Broadway, 
Nashville  2,  Tenn.,  U.S.A. 

Prof.  W.  J.  Kooiman  (Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  the  Nether- 
lands), Valeriusplein  6,  Amsterdam  Z,  Holland. 

Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Adolf  Kiiry  (Old  Catholic  Churches),  Willadingweg 
39,  Berne,  Switzerland. 
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Most  Rev.  A.  Lehtonen,  Archbishop  of  Finland  (Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  of  Finland),  Archbishop’s  House,  Turku- Abo,  Finland. 

Rev.  Dr.  H.  S.  Leiper,  297  Fourth  Avenue,  New  Yprk  City  10,  U.S.A. 

C.  T.  LeQuesne,  Esq.,  K.C.  (Baptist  Union  of  Gt.  Britain  and  Ireland), 
Rickford  Lodge,  Admiral’s  Walk,  London,  N.W.3,  England. 

Dr.  William  B.  Lipphard  (Northern  Baptist  Convention,  U.S.A.), 
152  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 

Prof.  Frederick  W.  Loetscher  (Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.S.A.),  22 
Armour  Road,  Princeton,  N.J.,  U.S.A. 

Rev.  Dr.  W.  F.  Lofthouse  (Methodist  Church  of  Great  Britain),  Old 
Bank  House,  Woodstock,  Oxon,  England. 

Rev.  Dr.  Charles  W.  Lowry,  Jr.  (Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
U.S.A.),  Chevy  Chase  Circle,  Chevy  Chase,  Md.,  U.S.A. 

C.  J.  Lucas,  Esq.,  L.T.  (Church  of  South  India),  Viruthampet,  Via 
Karpadi,  North  Arcot  District,  South  India. 

Rev.  Canon  Ibrahim  Luka  (Coptic  Orthodox  Church),  The  Coptic 
Church,  Heliopolis,  Egypt. 

Rev.  Bishop  F.  J.  McConnell  (Methodist  Church,  U.S.A.),  Lucasville, 
Ohio,  U.S.A. 

Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  McCrea  (Methodist  Church  in  Ireland),  21 
Denorrton  Park,  Belfast,  Ireland. 

Rev.  Dr.  A.  J.  Macdonald  (Church  of  England),  St.  Dunstan-in-the- 
West,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C.  4,  England. 

Rev.  Thomas  McDougall  (Presbyterian  Church  in  Australia),  The 
Manse,  Rosebay,  Sydney,  Australia. 

President  John  A.  Mackay  (Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.S.A.), 
Princeton  Seminary,  Princeton,  N.J.,  U.S.A. 

Rev.  Dr.  J.  McKenzie  (United  Church  of  North  India),  30  Coates 
Gardens,  Edinburgh  12,  Scotland. 

Rev.  Dr.  Homer  McMillan  (Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States), 
73  Peach  Tree  Way,  N.E.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  U.S.A. 

Prof.  Adalbert  Maksay  (Reformed  Church  of  Transylvania),  Calea 
Marechal  Foch  38,  Cluj,  Rumania. 

Rev.  Prof.  William  Manson  (Church  of  Scotland),  37  Gilmour  Road, 
Edinburgh  9,  Scotland. 

Rev.  Prof.  John  Marsh  (Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales), 
The  University,  Nottingham,  England. 

Rev.  Dr.  Hugh  Martin  (Baptist  Union  of  Gt.  Britain  and  Ireland), 
Lynton,  College  Lane,  East  Grinstead,  Surrey. 

Pastor  Pierre  Maury  (Reformed  Church  of  France),)  11  avenue  du 
Colonel  Bonnet,  Paris  16e,  France. 

Rt.  Rev.  Lakdasa  De  Mel  (Church  of  India,  Burma  and  Ceylon), 
Bishop’s  House,  Kurunegela,  Ceylon. 

• Mr.  Clifford  P.  Morehouse  (Prot.  Episc.  Ch.  in  U.S.A.),  14  East  41st 
Street,  New  York  17,  U.S.A. 

Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Clayton  Morrison  (International  Convention  of 
Disciples  of  Christ),  440  S.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111.,  U.S.A. 

Dr.  John  R.  Mott  (Methodist  Church,  U.S.A.),  Room  402,  347 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 

Rev.  Epaminodas  Moura  (Methodist  Church  of  Brazil),  Rue  Coronel 
Rangel  115,  Cascadura,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

Most  Rev.  Nicolas,  Metropolitan  of  Aksoum  (Orthodox  Patriachate 
of  Alexandria),  The  Patriarchate,  Hamzawi,  Cairo,  Egypt. 

Pastor  Lie.  Wilhelm  Niesel  (Evangelical  Church  in  Germany 
(Reformed)  ),  (22a)  Scholler  bei  Doraap,  Nordrheinprovinz, 
Germany. 

Rev.  D.  T.  Niles  (Methodist  Church  of  Ceylon),  Methodist  Mission 
House,  709  Maradana  Road,  Colombo  10,  Ceylon. 

Rev.  Paul  Susumu  Nishida  (Church  of  Christ  in  Japan),  14  Nishi 
1-chome  Odori,  Sapporo,  Japan. 
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Prof.  Jens  Norregaard  (Church  of  Denmark),  Vodrofswej  8,  Copen- 
hagen V,  Denmark. 

Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  G.  Ashton  Oldham  (Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
the  U.S.A.),  Norfolk,  Conn.,  U.S.A. 

Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  D.  Ordass  (Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Hungary), 
Esterhazy  u.  12,  Budapest,  Hungary. 

Rev.  Bishop  G.  Bromley  Oxnam  (Methodist  Church,  U.S.A.),  150 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  11,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 

Rev.  Dr.  George  L.  Paik  (Presbyterian  Church  of  Korea),  Chosen 
Christian  College,  Seoul,  Korea. 

Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Edwin  James  Palmer  (Church  of  England),  37  Norham 
Road,  Oxford,  England. 

Prof.  I.  Panayotides  (Orthodox  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  (Turkey)), 
Theological  Institute,  Halki,  nr.  Istanbul,  Turkey. 

Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Edward  L.  Parsons  (Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
the  U.S.A.),  2901  Broderick  Street,  San  Francisco  23,  Calif.,  U.S.A. 

Rev.  E.  A.  Payne  (Baptist  Union  of  Gt.  Britain  and  Ireland),  27  Lath- 
bury  Road,  Oxford,  England. 

Rev.  Dr.  Harold  C.  Phillips  (Northern  Baptist  Convention,  U.S.A.), 
First  Baptist  Church,  Cleveland  Heights  18,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 

Rev.  Pascoal  L.  Pitta  (Presbyterian  Church  in  Brazil) — present  address 
unknown. 

Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  D.  H.  B.  Rahamagi  (Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
of  Estonia),  Tallinn,  Estonia. 

Rt.  Rev.  A.  E.  J.  Rawlinson,  Bishop  of  Derby  (Church  of  England), 
Breadsall  Mount,  Derby,  England. 

Pastor  Lie.  H.  G.  Renkewitz  (Moravian  Church),  Bad  Boll  bei 
Goppingen,  Wrttbg.,  Germany. 

Ven.  H.  W.  Rennison  (Church  of  Ireland),  The  Rectory,  Jenkinstown, 
Dundalk,  Ireland. 

Rev.  Dr.  G.  W.  Richards  (Evangelical  and  Reformed  Church,  U.S.A.), 
441  College  Avenue,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  U.S.A. 

Rev.  Canon  Kenneth  Riches  (Church  of  England),  Cuddesdon  College, 
Oxford,  England 

Prof.  Harold  Roberts  (Methodist  Church  of  Gt.  Britain),  Richmond 
College,  81  Queen’s  Road,  Richmond,  Surrey.  England. 

Dr.  William  Robinson  (Churches  of  Christ  in  Gt.  Britain),  17  Middle- 
ton  Hall  Road,  King’s  Norton,  Birmingham  30,  England. 

Rev.  Dr.  Edgar  F.  Romig  (Reformed  Church  in  America),  West  End 
Avenue  and  77th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 

Prof.  D.  Hermann  Sasse  (Lutheran  Evangelical  Church  in  Australia), 
Immanuel  Theological  Seminary,  North  Adelaide,  South 
Australia. 

Prof.  Jean  de  Saussure  (Swiss  Protestant  Church  Federation),  Etraz  12, 
Lausanne,  Switzerland. 

Prof  Dr.  Edmund  Schlink  (Evangelical  Church  in  Germany 
(Lutheran)),  Eckenerstr  1,  Heidelberg,  Germany. 

Pastor  Dr.  Hans  Schonfeld  (Evangelical  Church  in  Germany), 
Schaumainkai  23,  Frankfurt/ Main,  Germany. 

Rev.  Bishop  Charles  C.  Selecman  (Methodist  Church,  U.S.A.),  6001 
Hillcrest,  Dallas  5,  Texas,  U.S.A. 

Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Seraphim  Lade  (Russian  Orthodox  Church  in  Exile), 
Ringstrasse  14,  Mtinchen,  Solln.,  Germany. 

Rev.  E.  N.  C.  Sergeant  (Church  of  England),  The  Vicarage,  Great 
Tew,  Oxon.,  England. 

His  Beatitude  Eshai  Mar  Shimun  XXIII,  Patriarch  of  the  East  and 
of  the  Assyrians  (Assyrian  Orthodox  Church),  6346  Sheridan 
Road,  Chicago  40,  111.,  U.S.A. 
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Rt.  Rev.  Johannes  Smemo,  Bishop  of  Agder  (Church  of  Norway), 
Kristiansand,  Norway. 

Dean  W.  L.  Sperry  (Congregational  Christian  Churches  of  the  U.S.A.), 
Harvard  Divinity  School,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 

Prof.  D.  Ernst  Staehelin  (Swiss  Protestant  Church  Federation),  Ob. 
Heuberg  33,  Basel,  Switzerland. 

Bischof  D.  Wilhelm  Stahlin  (Evangelical  Church  in  Germany),  Unter 
den  Eichen  30,  Oldenburg  i.O.,  Germany. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Stebbins  (Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  U.S.A.), 
935  East  Avenue,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 

Most  Rev.  Metropolitan  Stephan  (Orthodox  Church  of  Bulgaria), 
Sofia,  Bulgaria. 

Rev.  Dr.  Herman  F.  Swartz  (Congregational  Christian  Churches  of 
the  U.S.A.),  First  Congregational  Church,  State  and  Padre  Streets, 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  U.S.A. 

Rev.  Canon  Tissington  Tatlow  (Church  of  England),  31  Templars 
Avenue,  London,  N.W.  11,  England. 

Rt.  Rev.  Mar  Theodosios,  O.I.C.  (Orthodox  Syrian  Church  of 
Malabar),  Bethany  Ashram,  Vadaserikara  P.O.,  Travancore, 
South  India. 

Rev.  Dr.  J.  S.  Ladd  Thomas  (Methodist  Church,  U.S.A.),  Temple 
University,  Philadelphia  22,  Pa.,  U.S.A. 

Rev.  Prof.  Bela  de  Vasady  (Reformed  Church  of  Hungary),  2454  Lam- 
bert Drive,  Pasadena  8,  Cal.,  U.S.A. 

Prof.  Basil  Vellas  (Orthodox  Church  of  Greece),  3 Tinou  Street, 
Athens,  Greece. 

Rev.  Dr.  A.  L.  Warnshuis  (Reformed  Church  in  America),  48  Valley 
Road,  Bronxville  8,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 

Rev.  Dr.  Howard  Watkin-Jones  (Methodist  Church  of  Gt.  Britain), 
Redcliffe,  North  Grange  Road,  Headingley,  Leeds,  England. 

Rev.  Alan  C.  Watson  (Presbyterian  Church  of  Australia),  603  Toorak 
Road,  Toorak,  Melbourne  S.E.  2,  Australia. 

Rev.  Philip  S.  Watson  (Methodist  Church  of  Great  Britain),  Tranby, 
Handsworth  College,  Birmingham  20,  England. 

Dr.  Francis  Wei  (Anglican  Church  in  China),  Hua  Chung  College, 
Wuchang,  China. 

Rev.  Dr.  A.  R.  Wentz  (United  Lutheran  Church  in  America),  The 
Theological  Seminary,  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  U.S.A. 

Pastor  Arnold  J.  Werner  (Church  of  Sweden),  Arbetarsgatan  21, 
Stockholm,  Sweden. 

Pastor  Charles  Westphal  (Reformed  Church  of  France),  65  Avenue 
Georges  Mandel,  Paris  16e,  France. 

Prof.  Joseph  T.  Wigham,  M.D.  (Society  of  Friends  in  Ireland), 
Edenvale,  Conyngham  Road,  Dublin,  Eire. 

Rt.  Rev.  Edward  S.  Woods,  Bishop  of  Lichfield  (Church  of  England), 
The  Palace,  Lichfield,  England. 

Rev.  Dr.  Chukichi  Yasuda  (Church  of  Christ  in  Japan),  14  Minamita- 
mache  Jodaji,  Sakyo-Ku,  Kyato,  Japan. 

Prof.  Dr.  J.  de  Zwaan  (Reformed  Church  of  the  Netherlands), 
Boerhaavelaan  31,  Leiden,  Holland. 

One  nominee  of  the  Patriarch  of  the  Orthodox  Church  of  Rumania. 
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APPENDIX  4 

MEMBERSHIP  OF  THE  THREE 
THEOLOGICAL  COMMISSIONS 
PREPARING  REPORTS  PRIOR 
TO  LUND 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Ex-officio  Members. 

The  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Yngve  T.  Brilioth,  Chairman. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Aulen,  Pastor  Marc  Boegner,  Rev.  Dr.  R~ 
Newton  Flew,  The  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Germanos,  Rev.  Dr. 
Douglas  Horton,  Vice-Chairmen. 

Rev.  O.  S.  Tomkins,  Secretary. 

Rev.  Dr.  L.  Hodgson,  Theological  Secretary. 

Rev.  Dr.  F.  W.  Tomkins,  Associate  Secretary  in  America. 

Rev.  Dr.  W.  A.  Visser  ’t  Hooft,  General  Secretary  of  the  World 
Council. 

The  Chairmen,  Vice-Chairmen  and  Secretaries  of  the  Commissions. 
(See  below). 


Elected  Members. 

Prof.  H.  S.  Alivisatos. 

Rev.  Dr.  M.  E.  Aubrey. 

Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Angus  Dun. 

Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Fuglsang-Damgaard. 

Rev.  Dr.  W.  J.  Gallagher. 

Rev.  D.  T.  Niles. 

Prof.  D.  Ernst  Staehelin. 

Bischof  W.  Stahlin. 

Dr.  A.  R.  Wentz. 


THEOLOGICAL  COMMISSIONS. 

(i)  The  Church. 

Officers. 

Rev.  Dr.  R.  Newton  Flew,  Chairman. 

Prof.  Dr.  K.  E.  Skydsgaard,  Vice-Chairman. 

Dean  C.  T.  Craig,  Chairman  of  the  American  Theological  Committee. 
Rev.  Canon  Kenneth  Riches,  Secretary. 

Members. 

Prof.  Dr.  A.  Adam,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany  (Lutheran). 

Prof.  H.  S.  Alivisatos,  Orthodox  Church  of  Greece. 

Percy  Bartlett,  Society  of  Friends  in  Great  Britain. 

Prof.  Dr.  S.  F.  H.  J.  Berkelbach  v.  d.  Sprenkel,  Reformed  Church  of 
the  Netherlands. 

Prof.  Jean  Cadier,  Reformed  Church  of  France. 

Bishop  Cassian,  Orthodox  Oecumenical  Patriarchate  (Exarchate  for 
the  Russians  in  the  West). 

Prof.  J.  Courvoisier,  Swiss  Protestant  Church  Federation. 

Rev.  Gerald  Cragg,  United  Church  of  Canada. 

Rev.  Dr.  W.  E.  Garrison,  Disciples  of  Christ  in  North  America. 
Archbishop  Germanos,  Orthodox  Oecumenical  Patriarchate 
(Exarchate  of  the  West). 

Prof.  Ch.  Hauter,  Church  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  in  Alsace  and 
Lorraine. 

Rev.  Prof.  G.  D.  Henderson,  Church  of  Scotland. 

Rev.  Dr.  L.  Hodgson,  Church  of  England. 
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Prof.  W.  M.  Horton,  Congregational  Christian  Churches  in  the  U.S.A. 
Prof.  K.  S.  Latourette,  Northern  Baptist  Convention. 

Mr.  C.  T.  LeQuesne,  K.C.,  Baptist  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Prof.  V.  Lossky,  Russian  Orthodox  Exarchate  in  Western  Europe 
(Patriarchate  of  Moscow). 

Rev.  D.  T.  Niles,  Methodist  Church  of  Ceylon. 

Rev.  R.  K.  Orchard,  Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales. 
Canon  A.  M.  Ramsey,  Church  of  England. 

Dr.  G.  W.  Richards,  Evangelical  and  Reformed  Church,  U.S.A. 
Archbishop  A.  Rinkel,  Old  Catholic  Church. 

Dr.  W.  Robinson,  Churches  of  Christ  in  Great  Britain. 

Prof.  E.  Schlink,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany  (Lutheran). 

Prof.  Bela  de  Vasady,  Reformed  Church  of  Hungary. 

Canon  A.  R.  Vidler,  Church  of  England. 

Prof.  E.  H.  Wahlstrom,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Augustana  Synod,  U.S.A. 

(ii)  Ways  of  Worship. 

Officers. 

Prof.  Dr.  G.  v.  d.  Leeuw,  Chairman. 

Rev.  Dr.  H.  Asmussen,  Vice-Chairman. 

Mr.  W.  Vos,  Secretary. 


Members. 

Prof.  J.  D.  Benoit,  Reformed  Church  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine. 

Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Y.  Brilioth,  Church  of  Sweden. 

Archdeacon  P.  Coinidis,  Orthodox  Patriarchate  of  Alexandria. 

Rev.  A.  H.  Couratin,  Church  of  England. 

Rev.  Dr.  G.  S.  Dobbins,  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  U.S.A. 

Prof.  G.  Florovsky,  Orthodox  Oecumenical  Patriarchate  (Exarchate 
for  the  Russians  in  the  West). 

Rev.  A.  Graf,  Swiss  Protestant  Church  Federation. 

Rev.  F.  Hambly,  Methodist  Church  of  Australasia. 

Eric  Hayman,  Esq.,  Church  of  England. 

Rev.  Dr.  P.  Katz,  Lutheran  Church  Council  in  Gt.  Britain. 

Prof.  Dr.  W.  J.  Kooiman,  Lutheran  Church  in  Holland. 

Rev.  Dr.  W.  D.  Maxwell,  Church  of  Scotland. 

Archimandrite  A.  v.  d.  Mensbrugghe,  Russian  Orthodox  Exarchate  in 
Western  Europe  (Patriarchate  of  Moscow). 

Rev.  Prof.  D.  Moraitis,  Orthodox  Church  of  Greece. 

Rev.  R.  Paquier,  Swiss  Protestant  Church  Federation. 

Rev.  Prof.  E.  C.  Ratcliff,  Church  of  England. 

Rev.  Prof.  Dr.  L.  D.  Reed,  United  Lutheran  Church  in  America. 

Prof.  A.  E.  Riithy,  Old  Catholic  Church. 

Rev.  Prof.  M.  H.  Shepherd,  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  U.S.A. 
Rev.  Prof.  J.  C.  Schroeder,  Congregational  Churches  of  the  U.S.A. 

Prof.  J.  Schweizer,  Swiss  Protestant  Church  Federation. 

Rev.  K.  M.  Simon,  Orthodox  Syrian  Church  of  Malabar. 

Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  W.  Stahlin,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany. 

Rev.  Dr.  G.  Campbell  Wadsworth,  United  Church  of  Canada. 

Prof.  Dr.  R.  Will,  Lutheran  Church  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine. 

Dr.  N.  Zernov,  Russian  Orthodox  Exarchate  in  Western  Europe 
(Patriarchate  of  Moscow). 

(iii)  Intercommunion. 

Officers. 

Rev.  Prof.  D.  M.  Baillie,  Chairman. 

Prof.  H.  S.  Alivisatos,  Vice-Chairman. 

Rev.  Prof.  John  Marsh,  Secretary. 
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Members. 

Dr.  W.  Aalders,  Reformed  Church  of  the  Netherlands. 

Rev.  Prof.  Dr.  Ragnar  Askmark,  Church  of  Sweden. 

Rev.  H.  R.  T.  Brandreth,  Church  of  England. 

Mr.  Keith  Bridston,  W.S.C.F.,  Norwegian  Lutheran  Church  in 
America. 

Prof.  T.  C.  Chao,  Anglican  Church  in  China. 

Prof.  H.  Clavier,  Reformed  Church  of  France. 

Rev.  Dr.  A.  T.  De  Groot,  International  Convention  of  Disciples  of 
Christ. 

Bishop  D.  Dr.  O.  Dibelius,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany 
(Lutheran). 

Rev.  A.  G.  Hebert,  S.S.M.,  Church  of  England. 

Rev.  J.  P.  Hickinbotham,  Church  of  England. 

Prof.  E.  Kovalevsky,  Russian  Orthodox  Exarchate  in  Western  Europe 
(Patriarchate  of  Moscow). 

Rev.  Dr.  C.  W.  Lowry,  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  U.S.A. 

Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Lesslie  Newbigin,  Church  of  South  India. 

Mr.  William  Nicholls,  W.S.C.F.,  Church  of  England. 

Pastor  Dr.  W.  Niesel,  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany  (Reformed). 
Dr.  G.  W.  Obermann,  Reformed  Church  of  the  Netherlands. 

Rev.  Dr.  O.  T.  Olson,  Methodist  Church,  U.S.A. 

Rev.  E.  A.  Payne,  Baptist  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Rev.  K.  Philipos,  Orthodox  Syrian  Church  of  Malabar. 

Rt.  Rev.  A.  E.  J.  Rawlinson,  Bishop  of  Derby,  Church  of  England. 
Prof.  J.  de  Saussure,  Swiss  Protestant  Church  Federation. 

Rev.  Philip  Watson,  Methodist  Church  of  Great  Britain. 

Prof.  L.  Zander,  Orthodox  Oecumenical  Patriarchate  (Exarchate  for 
the  Russians  in  the  West). 


Further  copies  obtainable 
through  any  bookseller  or  from 
the  S.C.M.  Press,  56  Bloomsbury  St.,  London,  W.C.l,  England. 

Price  2s.  6d. 
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